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| The New York City Ballet.;which has just re: 
s. ‘Sieg ‘turned from its brilliant tour of Italy, Germany and 
re Belgium, is now. appearing at the New York City 
|e Center. The company, under the direction of the great 
» — choreographer George Balanchine, has become one 
© of the, most celebrated ballet groups in the world. 
4 
Highlighting the season is Balanchine's “The Nut- 
| 
cracker”. . . the first full-length ballet.in the New York 
° City Ballet repertoire. Led by Maria Tallchief. Tana- 
re ee quil LeClercq and André Eglevsky, the performances 


FREE —a Capezio Dancers Gallery of out. ¢ 
standing stars of The New York City Ballet. | 
Write Dept. DM 254 and enclose 1l5c to cover 
postage and handling. 


are thrilling packed houses . . . a sincere tribute to the . 


THE 


YORK 


~ 


company’s standing among dance lovers everywhere.. °¢ 
Among the credits ‘in the New York City Ballet pro- . 
gram are the famous theatrical bywords,”" ‘Dance Shoes 
by Capezio’ Small as they may appear. their im- 
portance is recognized by the entire entertainment * 
field... ballet... theatre motion pictures . 
television oes wherever dance plays a part. Here is ae 
guide. Buacers the world over. who know there 
is nothing better than the best, always select . . . ) : 
Dance Shoes by 
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NEWS 


of dance and dancers 


“In Mid-Stream... 


‘ The New York winter season, quicken- 
ing its pace, includes: the Ballets de Paris 
(which tangled with mechanical difficul- 
ties at an unfortunate Jan. 19 opening); 
the Azuma Kabuki Dancers (who really do 
geisha-style dancing) due to appear mid-. 


Feb, the N. ¥. C. Ballet offering, during 


the second week of its ten-week season, 
a gruesome conversation piece (Balan- 


_ chine’s “Opus 34”), and.a great many con- 


certs and lecture-demonstrations. 


Concerts to Come... 

Martha Graham and Co. are tentatively 
scheduled for a week of N. Y. perform- 
ances: beginning Feb. 21; prior to their 
departure in March for a European tour 

. Donald: McKayle and Co. at the Bklyn 
Academy Feb. 17,_ will perform the power- 
ful “Games”, the first McKayle work to 
win: acclaim; the N. premiere of his 


“No¢turne” to music by Moondog; and the 


world premiere of “The Street’, with score 


by Alonzo Levister . . . An Israeli dance 
rt, the first at the 92nd St. YM-YWHA, 


has been arranged by Fred Berk for Feb. : 
28. Among the 10 dancers to appear are: 


Naomi Aleskovsky. currently visiting the 
U.S.; Dina Anvam-Tzelet, last year's .com- 
petition winner in Israel; and New. Yorker 


Rena Gluck. The group will perform Yem- 


enite, Arabic and Israeli dances. 


Jose Limon and Co.... 


Jose Limon’s “Ode” to Samuel Barber's 
Gapricorn Concerto; plus the first N. Y. 
showings of Doris Humphrey’s ‘Ruins. and 
Visions” and Pauline Koner’s “Cassandra” 
are features of the two Juilliard weekends 
of performances: by the Co. The dates: 
Jan. 29-30 and Feb. 5-7. Melisa Nicolaides, 


“El who six years ago was the Child in the 


lirst presentation of “Day on Earth”, will 
appear this season as a regular mieunbvel 
of the augmented company. Proceeds of 
the performance go to the Juilliard Dance 


‘Scholarship Fund. 
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N. Y. C. Ballet... 


“Opus 34” (too late for review), Balan- 


chine’s 80th work (according to Time Mag- 
azine, which featured Balanchine and the 


emergence of American ballet in its Jan. 


25th cover Story), will be followed by num- 


ber 81 on Feb. 2nd. It’s “The Nutcracker”, 


famed Ivanov ballet, first produced at the 
Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, in 1892. 
There will be many innovations in this 
first N..Y. C. full-length ballet presentation. 
The. ,scenic transitions from Clara's home 
to the storm of snowflakes, and finally to 


the Kingdom of Sweets, will all be visible . 


and with dancers integrated into the ac.- 
tion. The finale will have an old-fashioned 
apotheosis with another grand _ scenic 
change. Maria Tallchief is to dance the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy, and Andre Eglevsky 
(temporarily incapacitated by a sprairied 
ankle) will, it is hoped, be able to dance 
the Prince. Tanaquil. LeClercq leads the 
Waltz of the Flowers; Yvonne Mounsey is 
the Snowflake Fairy: Francisco Moncion 
will do the Danse Arabe; Roy Tobias, the 
Mechanical Soldier; and Edward Bigelow 


will dance both-the King of the Mice:and > 


Madame Gigogne. The. King of the Mice 
was one of Balanchine's childhood roles at 
the Maryinsky Theatre (see page 14). In 
this production 35 children from the School 
of American Ballet will be the guests at 
Clara's party. (A backstage and rehearsal 
problem was solved when it was decided 
that only one mother would be allowed 
backstage each night), Sets by Horace 
Armistead, costumes by Karinska, lighting 


by Jean Rosenthal. . 


Jerome Robbins, Associate Artistic Di- 
rector of the company, returned early in 


. January from his fourth trip to Israel. Both 


he and, Anna Sokxolow were sent by the 


American Fund Institutions to 5 


survey the dance scene there and work 
with Inbal, a Yemenite dance company, 
which may be brought to this country next 
year. Both returned with great’ admiration 


for Sara Levi, Yemeénite dancer who is 
responsible for the group's existence. 

Mr. Robbins, in- addition to assisting 
with “The Nutcracker”, is preparing two 
new works for the N. Y. C. Ballet to pre- 
sent during the second half of the season 
(which ends March 2lst). The first, based 
on Caucasian folk themes, will be to a 
Prokofiev String Quartet. At the end of 


March, he will add stage direction to an 
already ‘varied career when he directs 
Aaron Copland’s Opera, 


“The Tender 
Land”, at City Center. << 


de Mille Addition . . . 


: The newest addition to the Agnes de 
Mille Theatre repertoire is called “Harvest 
Reel” and is done to music of Percy Grain- 


ger (now in his 70’s) who personally ar- 
It was pre- 


ranged the orchestra score. 
miered at the Memorial Opera’House, San 
Francisco, on Jan. 1, James White, alumnus 


of ,B’way musicals and TV, the St. Louis — 
| Municipal Opera and the Slavenska-Frank- 
lin’ Ballet Co., .has recently joined the 


group. 


‘News Notes . 


An elaborate Jan. 17 reception to mark 
the 70th birthday of Louis Horst. was given 
by Martha Graham, Bethsabee de Roths- 
child and Rita Morganthau at the new 


_ Graham studios. Choreographers and danc- 


ers galore were there to toast the Well-loved 
musical mentor . . . Pearl Primus has re- 


turned from the West Indies where ‘she - 


has been studying with the Shango, Bongo, 
and ‘Cariso dancers of Trinidad and the 
Big/ Drum dancer of Cariacou. She resumes 
teaching at her N. Y. Studio. 


A. Chanin, author of current. 
DANCE Magazine series “Dancers Digest 
will be the art guide for / 
-a:6-weeks European tour. The grotip, which 
will sail mid-June on the Queen Mary, will 
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30° to Raymond Campbell, 
- director of station WABC, at her mother's . 
i . Esta Beck of 
the Donald McKayle group, was married 


Study art masterpieces old and new under 


Chanin's expert supervision. 

Betty Jones, who has been with the Jose 
Limon-Co. since 1947, was married Dec. 
an associate 


home in Delmar, N.Y. . . 


to Donald McKayle, on Jan. 17 at N. Y.'s 


Ethical. Culture Center. 


Sam Lurie, who has handled publicity 
and general promotion for The Ballet The- 


atre since August 1951, ‘picked mid-January. 


as q time to strike out, for himself. Lurié, 


who has engineéred Ballet Theatre’s im-. 


portant televisiom appearances, will do 
publicity and personal management. : 
Georgie Tapps, who has always done 


“solo work, now heads a small company 


ge Tapps nd his Dancers” 


which *licked with its first performance at 
the ‘Casine Club in , Buffalo. They were 
immediately booked for a return engage- 
ment on a bill with Julius La Rosa. “Geor- 
will appear 
at’ the Sands Hotel Las Vegas starting 
Jan. 26, followed by the Shrine Auditorium 
San Francisco, and engagements in L.A., 


Reno,. Miami, Palm Beach and the East. 


A Carnegie Hall concert is being planned 


for next season. 
The drawings on pages 14-17 are by 
Yuram, gifted Israeli artist ‘whose paint- 


. ings were exhibited last spring and will be 


again this year at the Feig] Gallery. Yuram 


_ is the son of the director of the Tel Aviv art 


- museum and husband of Lee Becker, cur- 


rently dancing in “Almanac”. | 
Roberto Iglesias, who became Rosario’s 
partner after she and Antonio ended a 


20 year partnership, was in town during 


Feb. Upon his return, the company goes to 
Portugal, North Africa and in the spring 
starts a tour of South and Central Amer- 
ica starting in Buenos Aires. There-is a 
good possibility that the troupe, which has. 


appeared in France, Spain and Holland 


with great siccess will be presented in 
New York next winter. 
Lavinia Williams, who is working with 


the Troupe Nacionale Folklorique under 


the Haitian Gov., reports 


contract with 


- that the Port-au-Prince company is making 


- U. S. tour next year. . 


much progress and may be ready for a 
. P. W. Manchester 


of Dance News, has been appointed adju- 


Festival Committge. 


wine, owner and 


dicator for the 6th Canadian Ballet Festival 
which will be held at the Hart House The- 
atre, Toronto, during the week of May 3rd. 


During the early part of Feb. she will be 
visiting dance companies across Canada 


in order to make recommendations to the 


Two of DANCE Magazine's staff photog- 
raphers are exhibiting at the Kamin Dance 
Bookshop — Walter Strate from Jan. 19-31, 
and Walter E Owen for two weeks start- 


ing Feb. 23. 


in Concert . 
Martha Sicteien, who was scheduled to 
discuss “Characterization Through Dance” 


on Walter Terry's “Y’’ lecture-demonsira- 


tion series on Jan. 24 was also guest 
speaker on Dance Notation Bureau's 
“Dance Information Please” Jan. 9... Jose 


_ Limon, appears on the Terry nouns Feb. 


14... Irgard Barteniff on the Notation 
series, Feb. 6... the N. Ballet Club en- 
joyed talks Danilova in Mary 


Ellen Moylan in Jan., and anticipates hear- 


ing Frederic Franklin Feb. 8. reek 
John Begg’s Ballet Carnival, which gave 


its initial N. Y. performance at the Needle 


Trades H. S. on Jan. 29, leaves for a tour 
of the middle east with adult as well as 
children’s ballets in its repertoire . . . The 
Merry-Go-Rounders, popular performers of 
works for children, will give their last N. Y. 
performance of the season on Feb. 7 at 
the 92nd St. “Y”. Director Bonnie Bird in- 


_ forms us of ieee new ballets in the 


works. 


Pa 


Please. Excuse 


It was with chagrin that we difovered 
the printer's error by which the 

author Hugh Carter was omitted from his 
article “The U.S.A. is Twenty! Five Years 
Behind the Times’. Angry |voices have 


‘gs | accused the Englishman of not daring to 
sign the article which ‘attacked American 


ballroom dance, but it's not so. 


lame of |. 


Priya Gopal ex- 
ponents of India’s Jagoi and Kathakali 
dance, performed at the New School for 


Social Research on Jan. 31. Misses Nagris - 


and Bhanumathi assisted in a program di- 
rected by Louise Lightfoot under the pat- 
ronage of Honorable A. S. Lall, Indian 
Consul Gen. .. . Sita Poovaiah, who has 
been lecturing in U. S. schools and col- 


leges on a fellowship grant, will give a 


second series of lecture démonstrations at 


Carnegie Hall's Eastern Dance Center. . 


Part I “The History of Dance in India” on 
Feb. 7; Part II, “The Dancers India” 
Feb. 14. 

ean Leon .Destine will perform at the 

tsburgh Beaux Arts Festival on Feb. 25 
. . . Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglev- 
sky will appear in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
on Feb. 25, presented by the Pro Arte 
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Two New Groups . eee 


The Olga Tarasova Concert Ballet, con- 
sisting of Audrey Keane, Gwenn Barker 


and Branden Fitzgerald, left on Jan. 11 for _ 


a 3-week tour of Miss.,. Louisiana, Arkan- 


companies. 


The Dance Trio, which net its final | 


debut in Minneapolis on Oct. 22, 1953. 


starts the ‘54 season with performances in 
Fargo, No. Dak., Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The company consists of Eunice Cain, Ger- 


Fred Berk and Doris Humphrey are a 
tioning in Feb. for dancers to appear in 


_d new: series of studio performances. For 
information contact Mr. Berk at 383 Centra! 
Park West. . 


. Ray Hamilton of the Roye 
Dodge School joins Nellie Fisher to dance- 
demonstrate and sell appliances for Philco 


at-@ 5-day convention in Atlantic as 
well as on national TV. 


TV performance for Eve Gentry and 
teen-agers from Indian Hill Summer 


School was given on Tex and Jinx Show, — 


Xmas afternoon... La Meri and Peter 
di Falco give 3 concert performances in 
Indiana and Illinois during Feb. 
Miriam Marmein tours Mass. and the west. 

Famed singer, Lawrence Tibbett, is being 
honored for his 30 years of leadership in 
the creative arts by a dinner at the Hote! 
Astor-on Feb. 25th. Mr. Tibbett has con- 
tributed greatly to the progress made by 
unions through his position as Presiden: 
of AGMA, which he was until his recent 


‘retirement. Tickets available through the 
Lawrence Tibbett Dinner, 247 W. 46th St. 


NBC-TV's opera production of “The Mar- |. 


riage of Figaro” will be choreographed by 
John Butler .. 
Monte Carlo to be guest artist at Festival 
Ballet's season there, dancing for the ‘first 
titre since she strained a tendon last 
March ... a second group of Soviet per- 
formers has appeared in London, this time 


under the auspices of the National Union | 


of Students. Less impressive than the pre- 
sentation described in the December issue, 
it nevertheless offered some excellent folk 


and ballet dancing; especially by Natalia 
Filippova who, according to reports, had 


a-clean, exciting style. 

DANCE Magazine's London Correspon- 
dent Mary Clarke, has been commissioned 
by English Publishers A. & C. Black, Ltd., 
to write the history of the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet. The book will be published in the 


spring of 1955, the company's 25th anni- 


versary ... It is said that Alexandra Dani- 
leva, now Hurok Management, will 
tour with a small ensemble — ‘54 & ‘55. 
John — and Co. auditioned for Cols 
(continued on page 7: 
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. Moira Shearer flew to | 


sas, and Texas. Pianist Marie Hanley 
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Dances.and Musical Numbers Staged by JACK COLE 
Settings and Costumes Designed by LEMUEL~ AYERS 


1954 


CHARLES LEDERER 


presents 


ALFRED. DRAKE 


Edwin Lester's production of 


“KISMET” 


with 


_DORETTA MORROW 


NEW IN STOCK! 


STEPPING 
TONES 


Cecchetti — - Grade 2 


Joan Diener R + f + | 
RICHARD KILEY egis er now or ca alogue: 
1954 Parade of Costume 
Pridudtion Directed by ALBERT MARRE. Fabrics & Accessories 


_Lighting by raw CLARK 


(To Authorized Schools Only) 


¢ 


ESTABLISHED 1842 . 


Featuring FABRICS by DAZIAN’ >. 


The World’s Largest and: Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 


DALLAS (1): 


142 WEST 44th STREET - NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
IN CALIFORNIA: DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 730 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17 
BOSTON (16): 400 BOYLSTON STREET + CHICAGO (2): 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
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The gift-wrapped holiday shows of the past 
month included a number of expensive’ stars 
of ballet. It is a thrill ‘merely to sée-a great 
dancer, but the boys and girls had better 
start getting .new and. suitable material for 


these guest appearances or the general public 


won't understand what made them great. Too 


‘often, a star accustomed to roles in a com- | 


pany repertoire and offered a chance to pick 
up easy money has nothing original, or en- 
tirely his: own to dance and falls back : on 
the public domain of the classics. | The pas 
de deux of classical repertoire are-too few 
and are wearing thin with too frequent pres- 
entations. “Swan Lake”, “Nutcracker”, “Blue- 
bird”, “Don Quixote” and “Sleeping Beauty” 
hit the air regularly. Presented in large 
studios with imaginative settings and, intelli- 
gent camera work they can be. exciting and 
effective. 
quarters and presented without the accoutre- 
ments of large scale ballet, a dance out of 
} context’ can fall painfully flat. 

Numerous “Nutcracker” pas de deux adorved 
Christmas pregrams. The. worst was by the 
best dancers, Igor Youskevitch and Melissa 
Hayden. ‘They appeared Dee. 2] the 
Arthur Murray Party (NBC), lerowded for 


time and space, the slashed dances looked 


like nothing, in spite of fouetté turns stuffed 


into the Variation of the Sugar Plum Fairy. 

Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky had 
more time for an uncut “Nutcracker” pas de 
deux on Voice of Firestone, but -somehow 
were hardly impressive. Even the Bell Tele- 
phone Hour had*a Sugar Plum Fairy. 

Alicia -Markova’s Jan. 2 
Show of Shows was in a less hackneyed selec- 
tion from “The Nutcracker”. t 
she danced the Queen of the Snowflakes, 
with the excellent corps de ballet and James 


Starbuck supporting her in an all around good 


production, it was the most pleasing Tschaikov- 
sky, in ‘a fortnight of Tschaikovsky. 
Longine-Wittenauer’s special Christmas show 
on Dec. 25 (CBS) was a motley program, 
highly seasoned with’ dance, that ran the 
gamut from oriental jazz in a fiery furnace’ 
to a casually choreographed snowball game. 
There was a smidge of Nutcracker too, a 
banal Waltz of the Flowers, the dancers dodg- . 
ing the pillars of an obstructed” ballroom. 
Tanaquil LeClereq danced a doll ballet, a 
distant relative of Coppelia, on the Kate 
Smith Show-(NBC) Dec. 24. For her special 
‘olo she borrowed Princess Aurora's first act 


a 
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But chopped up, choked into close 


appearance ‘on 


Like last year, 


>» 


solo variation from “Sleeping Beauty”. 

The children as well as the ballerinas had 
their day on holiday television. We'll skip the 
local kiddie shows, that brought -Christmas 
into every home. The most expert kids on the 
networks were a quintet of young tap dancers 
who appeared with Donald O’Connor on the 
Dec. 20 Comedy Hour (NBC). The credit 
line for these was the Louis DaPron Studio 
and the youngsters were a credit in their 
straight-forward professionalism. O’Connor’s 
young daughter danced with her father while 
he “made pleasant talk and light footwork 
for a quick-paced hour. | 
Talking of O’Connor,, so. was Ray Bolger 
on his Dec. 10-show (ABG) which also fea- 
tured children. His stooges were three charm- 
ing little girls, obviously dancing-school stars, 
introduced as pupils of Bolger’s fictitious Mrs. 
Furstenwebber. 

Repetition is not necessarily other- 
wise audiences would not demand encores. 
In that category is Mata and Hari’s often 
seen “Fakir “Dance”, repeated in all its in- 
geniousness on Dec. 
perhaps benefiting from past performances, 
was particularly good. 

The Hamilton Trio returned to the Show of 
Shows on the same show. It was good to see 
them back though their first number, “Rock- 
abye Boogie”, wasn’t up to their best. Nor is 
the competent replacement quite up to the 
temporarily absent Mrs. Hamilton. 

Marge and Gower .Champion appeared in 
A Bouquet for Millie, a new version of a 
sentimental little play, on ‘Video Theatre 
(CBS—Dec. 17). We'll forgive the play its 
inanities for the one opportunity it gave to 
introduce an enchanting fantasy danced, en- 
chantingly of course, by the Champions. 
Gower Champion was credible as a tough, in- 
articulate guy and considering. his usually 


’ sunny disposition, that was good acting. 


A last note on kiddies—Paul Whiteman’s 
Teen Club (ABC) had angels in long tutus 
and painful toe shoes for the “Hansel and 
Gretel” of Dec.. 20. 

Being in the midst of a bout with formal 
“classic” 


Wells 


mime, as featured by the , 


Ballet, 


so-called 


we were mine. 


conscious when Kathryn Murray, Peter Gladke - 


and an unlisted lad did a Christmas present 
episode in pantomime on Dec. 28. They were 
-again absurdly elegant, ragged tramps and 
you knew what they were about keet pro- 


19. The camera direction, . 


with Ann Barzel 


gram notes or a classic dance education. 

Christmas in its historical and wassail as- 
pects was not neglected on TV and) it was 
punctuated by dance. Menotti’s opera, “Amahl 


and the Night Visitors’, again had imeoen:| 


raphy by John Butler. This time I My Bates 


'danced in the shepherd trio with Mp Butler 


and Glen Tetley. 

Zachary Solov was .choreographer-for 
ccursion’s Christmas play (NBC—Dec. 
which played to the hilt all the facets of. the 
medieval Yule celebration. Solov leaned bn 
history and peopled the pageant. with boister- 
acrobatic jesters, formal 


ous tumblers, court 


dancers and bouncy villagers. 


One of the more serious dance productions 
-of, the holiday period was Nadine “Our 
Lady's: Juggler” on the Fred Waring Show 
(NBC—Dece. 13). The tale of the mendieant 


-trouper whose. prayerful 


“act” reached Our 

Lady somehow missed being as touching as it 

should have been. It had dignity and religious 

mood, but Gae’s 


pressive talents have been proved time and 


lacked warmth. Miss ex- 


again and her technical range which includes 


acrobatics, is as wide as any contemporary 


dancer's, so it is strange that this mae was 
not the expec ted triumph. 


acts never wear~out their welcome. 


The Nicholas Brothers who and split 4. 


with gusto did their terrific ‘stuff again on 
of the Dec. 
ath a handsome troupe of girls to 
‘The same Sallivan program 


Toast Town on 
arbund and over 
had a return engagement 


escapees Istvan Raboysky and Nora Kovach. 


of lron Curtain 


This time they danced with a group and did ~ 


some spirited demi-character work featuring 
again. the young man’s fabulous elevation in 
a Czardas. Another repeater on Toast of the 
Town was Nanci Crompton, who on Dee. 20 
was a rabbit on pointes doing pirouettes. 


At long last James Nygren is getting choreo- 
graphic credit for Mary Ellen Terry’s dances 


on the Paul Winchell Show (Sundays—NBC). 


On Milwaukee's WTMJ, now beamed on a 
radius of over a hundred miles there is a pro- 
gram of special interest — Adele * Artinian 
Presents (Sundays—#1:30). Dance teacher 
Artinian not only presents her pupils in a pro- 
gram built around a special weekly 
hut does an unobtrusive dance education job. 
She has explained toe shoes, the ‘origin of 
metal taps, bar work, pirouettes, ports de 
bras, and several facets of dance training. 


topic, 


20) 


13—this time. 
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SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


1934 

| | White bor 


637 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
PL 5-1422 


Speed)_the progress ‘of your pupils thru modern 


graded tap routines. Have your recital sparkle 
with novelties! Write for list of -routines. 


DANCE NOTES DE LUXE 
2622 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JIMMY HAMILTON, Director 


- Miriam MARMEIN 


New York Courses Now 


Pantomime Plasto-Rhythmics 
Original Repertoire 

Written Home Study Course 

30. Lessons Now Available 


Hotel Sutton 330 E. 56 St., N.Y.C. PL 1-1700 


Ballet 


BALLET SCHOOL 
Classic Ballet — Toe — Spanish — Variations 


Beginners — Intermediate — Advanced~ 
Professional 


JOSEPH LEVINOFF 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. 
Cl 63846 618A 


Advanced Aicrobatics 
and Tumbling 
101 TRICKS—861 ILLUSTRATIONS—$5.00 


Theory and Practice of 
Acrobatics and Tumbling 
50 TRICKS — 406 ILLUSTRATIONS — $5.00 


| James A. Rozanas 
720 E. 92nd St. Chicago 19, Ill. 
Free Circular sent upon request 


THE KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 


1365 6th Avenue at 55th St... N. Y. C. 
Just Out — Louis Horst 
PRE CLASSIC DANCE FORMS. 
Profusely iilustrated $4.00 


Letters 


from. 


our 


Readers... 


BALLROOM TEACHERS. CHALLENGED 


‘Dear Editor: 

After reading “The U. 
Years Behind the ‘Times” by’ Hugh Carter. 
‘in the January*issue ‘of D. ANCE Magazine, 
I’ would like to take exception to many of the 


“statements and implicatigns made by him. | 
without re- 
leals of ballroom | 


The author obviously accepts, 
serve, the thought that 
dance must be set ac cording to a standardized 


‘But why‘ ? He 


routine of steps and dances. 


-seems to think that the way to foster the art 


of dancing.,s to offer 4nedals for neatly 
prescribed perfection. But i@that so? Is it 
necessary that we all look. alike, that we 
paint or compose alike? Mugt every. ballroom 
dancer dance like the next one? To me this 


would be a sign of lack of progress — this. 


and not the anarchy he accuses us of, would 


indicate that we are behind thé times! 

It amazes Mr. Carter that the profession 
n- America’ does not really exploit the. tre- 
mendous potential earning ‘power of ballfoom 
dance in what he Calls a basa way. Must 
it be expléited? Can’t a profession strive for 
that perfection in its art which will bring 
deserving pecuniary returns through its own 
merits? The American people always 
generously -for what they want: 

In England, of course, ballroom dancing is 
standardized — every teacher, her examina- 
tions passed, teaches ,the same routine of 
carefully outlined steps —— with the same so- 
called technique —to the same _ standardized 
tempo of music. As, for freédom of individual 
expression — there is-none. The English “tech- 
nique” is the step itself. But it is significant 
that in the U.S.A. the teaching by the chain 
studios of a ‘set routine of set patterns — 
similar to the practice in England — has not 


succeeded in creating a permanent standard - 


for teaching ballroom dancing. In spite of 
the many studios who follow. this means of 


teaching the public,’and who do have enor- 


mous financial returns, they have failed to 
create a dancing public to. be proud of and 
they certainly have not elevated the art. 
Granted they have proven the great desire of 
the public for dancing, and that is certainly 
a step in the right direction. 


If it followed that teaching standardized 


dance steps resulted ‘in a graceful and artistic 


7 to 


is Twenty-Five. 


music. 


‘pay 


performance there would bea unanim us 
acceptance of such a method and; unificat 4n 
of teaching would automatically follow. | ut 
this has not been the case. Why? Beca: se 


- a combination of steps alone does not ma e 


a dance. Steps are merely the means i + 
body movement — they are the minor part f 
dancing, and without the major part bei ¢ 


taught there can be no real artistry.:Wheth r. 


it be in England or here, the dancer who h s 
submit to mechanical regimentation if 
instruction is deprived of using his natural 
expression and feeling. the American dan +r 
really enjoys putting himself into his dan: e, 


He wants to be free to express himself 4 


hence his objection to, regimented teachin «. 

We in America, do not have such stan/- 
ardization as Mr. 
we want it. But what we need, desparate 


Carter suggests — nor 


is a unified, sound bhasi¢ technique based on | 


natural laws of movement. The teaching of 
such a technique, although unified throughout 
the country, would still be handled individ. 


ually — that is ‘according to the heeds of the: 


individual student. In my book “The Joy of 


Dancing’, I have explained in detail a work- 


able teaching technique which has” proven | 


very successful. It brings liberation from the | 


tvranny of ‘footwork for those’ whp want to 
learn to dance, or improve ‘on what they 
have already learned... Emphasis is_on_ the 
vertical progression of the entire body. thus 


reestablishing the most natural, and therefore. 


the most graceful mode of walking. Since ~ 


the basic. handicap for, most beginners is 


poor posture and bad walking. I have stressed | 
the rhythmic shifts of halance in the upper | 


hody, thereby eliminating the weight emphasis 
from the feet so that the student may learn 


to develop-a revitalized sensitivity to the inner: 


shifts in body weight, timed to any sort of 
The student taught 
technique is free to express the character of 
any dance, through the medium of dance 
patterns, but in individual style, and 
without being limited to standardized ste ps 


is such’ a 


who 


only. If teachers of ballroom dancing weuld 
get together ,to consider, discuss and accept 


such a method, quality would greatly, improve 


and ballr6om dancing in this country would 
become recognized for the art it is. 
Mr. Carter claims that the human being is 


a simple creature, willing -to accept. simple 


things presented in a simple manner, cohfused 
if he is confronted with anything other than 
a prescribed way of. doing things. But it is 
that 
c reation, and T would not belittle his capacity 


my opinion the man is a_ marvelous 


for reacting to experience. If you tell him 
in a clear manner how to use his body intel 
ecntly instead ofcjust telling him what. to 
do with this feet, he will never be confused. 
and Ye will be a better dancer for it. If the 
ballrooom teachers of this country are behind 
times! it is not in that - Mr. 


the the way 


Carter indicates. 
Charlotte Hess 
C. 
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1 @ DANCE STUDY TOUR ican dancers, Nora Kaye and Paul Szilard are 
t 3 : July 7th to Sept. 12th. over, I feel that I should give a report to the . 
e $890 American ballet- audience to let it know how 
e Congenial travel in ENGLAND, much the Japanese audience appreciates the Y 
r art of ballet. It is to me, as well as to all 
f instruction, and interpretative the art loving people in Japan, very important Sat. : Eve. 8:40 Feb. 20th ‘ i 
wor. in Modern Dance and Ballet plus an- under- 
< 4 | standing of European Folk Dancing. Considerable. that the world should know how the Western | 1 
aitended  (Sadier's Wells) Jecitals | arts are appreciated here. And for that Henry’ St. Playhouse 
se work given amous Euro truct are very is- 
Other trips all parts thankful to have had 466 Grand Street, N.Y. 
fe io a and the Orient tinguished artists come over and produce such | 
u yous! ballets “Giselle”, “Night Fright”, and For reservations Tickets 
545 Fifth Ave., ‘N. Y.C. @ MU 2-6544 | | “Sq. ake”. They improved greatly the 
r SITA- Geary Swan Lake”. They improved greatly the Phone OR 4-1100 1.50 
——— | knowledge and development of our local 
DANCE ¢ DRAMA Re 
|| Summer Program for Girls 9-17 Since the Slavenska Ballet came here a J ACOB'S PILLOW 
- | THE VALLEY CAMP, Wolfboro, N. H. . short while ago our ballet audienee has mul- | 
| tiplied immensely. The company appeared with Dance Festival and 
_ gram including Drama and Modern: great success’ at the Imperial Theatre which Universit 
Dance. Private sandy beach on Lake 9 y 
) . Wentworth. All water sports. Riding. has a capacity of 1200, while Miss Kaye anc P h D 
of Mr. Szilard performed at Nichigeki Theatre of the Dance 
ut | , which seats approximately 3000. And it was Season of 1954 
d- | Bachelor of Arts Degree completely filled up. Their last sixteen per-— Announcements ready by 
he: | ances r ople ‘ 
oe | | with a Major in Dance formances were’. attended. by ©50,000 peop April 1 1954 | 


including standees. 


| Combines ional training ‘with ‘ 
| education People here like, generally, to see classical For information write: 


on | % d h TED SHAWN 
JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC like “Swan Lake™. It made me happy | | Director 

le BUTLER University when I saw how well the ballet “Night Box 87 

to | Fright” choreographed by Mr. Szilard, was 
ey accepted, due to the fact that it is a more 
he LAWRENCE HINDLE | modern form of dancing and Japan is not ; | 

- Daace esas for Jacob Riis House yet accustomed to it. I am sure that in a DONALD SAWYER ; 
re. asses in short time people will demand more and more M AND TAP | . 
ce || BALLET * MODERN TAP || (hic kind of ballet. | 
is || DANCE PLAYERS 148 W. 56th St. must say it has been helping me a lot Write for list 
| 2-6431 to read your magazine to’ understand and to 63] | | | 
| know ‘more about ballets . . . I would be | Plaza 3-8639 
very pleased if you would mention the above | 
EDNA McRAE facets so that people in the States. should( — 
| ‘naw more about us. Augusta, Ga. Aiken, S.C. Waynesboro, Ga. 
f S@RIOOL OF THE DANCE 
é ormation sent upon request Natsuya MUsuyoskt | BALLET SCHOOL 
Fi Arts Bl 
“phone: Webster 9-3772 | Dance Critic of the George Walton Apartments, Augusta, Ga. 
we Mainichi Newspaper. Tokvo Telephone: 6-199! 
ind ene Alexis Dolinoff, Ballet Master-Choreographer 
Frankie Danziger, Ballet Mistress 
“ps “A 99 
ald 
Speci 
alized Trainin 

ave watch your .students 

ld 
: J OF PRICE co 5-8877 PROGRESS 
1697 Broadway Suite 302 N. y. C. with 
ple THE GRADED SYSTEM 


by Caroline Parks 


“THUAPALA 
HAWAIIAN DANCES 


| Ancient and Modern 
108 East 38th Street 'Y.*C. LE 2-6044- 


| 


© Brilliant classroom procedure — lesson by 
lesson — from plié to professional level. 


‘ 
@.In convenient booklet form. 


al DANCE STUDENTS | || Send $1.25 now 
buy this Ballet Technique Book | on (No postage charge) 
the Contains barre work, ballet steps with | 
iad Freneh — also how to. execute each - | 
Mr Nora Kaye and Paul Szilard in “Night Fright’, 
adventure by Gladys Hight. Price premiered in Tokyo. Over 40 appearances were 
‘GLADYS: HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING | made by Kave and Szilard during their recent | | 231 West 58 Street, N. Y. 19 
162 N. State St., Chieago 1, Ill. 9 | | i 


month tour of Japan. 
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of AMERICA 


OFFERS... 


training in the Cecchetti bdaded system of ff 


ballet and membership in-the Cecchetti 
Council’ of America, ich an organiza- 
tion ‘of ballet teachers and dancers dedi- 
cated:to the elevation of the art of dancing 
through: preservation of the Method of 
Classical Ballet Dancing as taught by Cav. 
Enrico Cecchetti. 

For information regarding coaching, exam- 
ining and membership, write: 


Leona Lucas, 652! Appoline, Dearborn, Mich. 


Records for Grade | - || by: Stepping Tones, 
| 1556 National Bank Bldg. 

Box 4168, Village Station, Los Angele# 24, 

Calif. 7 | 


|. The ONLY. complete Ballet Record Album 


explained 
Specially recorded records 


Illustrated 


e Development of the body and use of 


_ DANCE AIDS RELEASE 


with full text and illustrations 


BARRE ¢ CENTER ¢ TURNS and 
VARIATIONS plus a ee for recital 


Wall Chart 

Correct pronunciation 

English translation 

Purpose and Aim of each step 

Rules for doing step clearly and simply 


using authentic Ballet Music played by 
leading Hollywood recording artist. 


various muscles | 
‘Volume 2 — $15.00 Complete (FOB) 


This is a volume that is a 
MUST for every teacher and 
student of Ballet. Arranged 
and supervised-by Miss 

Watson, internationally 
dancer and choreographer. 
4 records singly—$!.50 each 

(no cod's) (FOS); 


DANCE AIDS CO., 0404 York Bivd., L. A. 42, Cal. 


>. 


Sterling 


BALLET 


for Gifts & Prizes | 
Pins, Charms, Noveltie 
Comedy & Tragedy Jewelry 
Write for full particulars 
THE ART METAL STUDIOS 


17 No. State St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


BARNEY DANCE FOOTWEAR 


| Write for New 1954 Brochure 
634 Eighth Avenue. New York 18,°N. Y. 


Feb. 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 8 


Keb. 


Feb. 14 


Feb. 


limited season 


Feb. 17 


Jan. 19-Feb. 28 


_ FEBRUARY. 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS| 
N.Y. 


Ballets de Paris 
Broadway Theatre 


g 


5,6,4% Jose Limon & Co. 


Juilliard School of Music: | 


8:30 p.m. 
Sophie Maslow & Co. 
Central H.S. of Needle 
Trades: 8:15 pm. 
| lrmgard Barteniff 
Dance Notation Lecture 


Series 


Juilliard “Recital Hall: 
4: 00 p.m. 


2 performances 

92nd St. YM-YWHA: 
| 1:90 & 3:30 p.m: 


Dr. Sita Poovaiah; Part [, 
lecture-demonstration 
Eastern Dance Center; 
6:00 p.m. 
N. Y. Ballet Club: 
Frederic -Franklin, | 
Guest Speaker 

Theatre Studio of Dance: 
8:15 p.m. | 


Dance Perspectives: 
film & lecture 
Katherine Dunham School: 
9:00 p.m. 


series 


Far Eastern Co. 
with, Tachibana, 


& Ch’ai Kyung Kim 


B’klyn Academy of Music; 
8: 30 p.m. 


Sahomi Tachibana Co. 
C in classical Japanese dances 
: 92nd St. YM-Y WH. A; 

8:40 p.m. 


alt 


Walter Terry Inte ‘rviews 
Jose Limon 

92nd St. YM-YWHA; 

2:40 p.m. 


Dr. Sita Poovaiah: Part II. 
‘ lecture-demonstration | 
Eastern. Dance Center: 
6:00 p.m. 


Contemporary Dance Arts 
Group * 


Educational Alliance: 


| 8:30 p.m. 


‘Azumi Kabuki 
and Musicians 
Century Theatre 


Donald McKayle & Co. 


B’klyn Academy. of Music: 
8:30 p.m. 


16 for Dancers 2 


8 


The Organization 
of which your dance 
teacher is a 


Dance 
Masters 


This National Organiza- 
tion is rigidly selective 
in its membership with a 
high standard of require- 
ments that must be ful- 
filled by every member. 
must prove himself a 
4 qualified teacher, from 
a professional and per- 

sonal character basis. | 


Teachers who are interested may write 
for information regarding membership: 


FLORENCE COWANOVA _LEROY THAYER 
President Sec'y-Treasurer 


601 N. Division Street, Salisbury, Md. 


Jerry and Jeanie at Dancing School 


Tap Workbogk for beginnerg§—4, 5, 6 & 7 Yr. Ola. 
$5.00. 1952 Midwest’ Dance Convention Book 50 
excellent routines—$I5. 00 only a few left. 


order from ALINE WEALAND RHODES | 


226 N. ‘Broadway, Wichita,’ Kansas 


FILMED TAP ROUTINES 


choreographed especially for you 
by Louis Da Pron for use in your 
own studio or home. 8 or 16 mm. 


Write . 


BETTER DANCING, Inc. 


5666 Sunset, 14, Calif! 


Write 
today! 
for FREE 


Brochure 


BABY & ROUTINES 


AL | GILBERT 


@ Including new and original baby routines, 


pupil. 
5210 Vineland Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. | 


Onder Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
* (Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances 


- Send 6¢ Postage for Free a of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
333 N. Madison Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


psychologically designed to fit the youngest |, 


| 


Larchm 
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BALLET BOOKS 


Tap — ballet — toe — character — 


MUSIC-GIFTS | 
V it our free crceeid where the ballet 
si meet 
A.» for free catalog 


SENIA SOLOMONOFF 
1389 — 6th Ave. at 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


-.Feb. 18 


Dance Routines 


clear descriptions 


1. TESTED to insure success 
2. GRADED forall ages 


musical comedy — solo — group — 
duet — trio — novelties 


EVA VARADY | 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 


- Feb. 27 


bd 


For only $1.25 
You can have a management 


expert run your school. | eo 


STUDIO MANAGEMENT 
by Toni Holmstock 


¢ Covers everything from public relations 
to bookkeeping — recital planning to 
‘discipline. 
¢ In convenient booklet form. 
Send $1.25 now 3 
postage charge) 


dance magazine 
231 West 58 Street, N. Y. 19 


4 


The only record on the market to- 
day that includes Baby & Begin- 
ners Songs &. Routines at no extra 
charge. 


Carroll’s Danc-O-Graph 


3307 California, St. Louis” 18, Mo. 


STEFFI NOSSEN 


SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 
Classes for Children & Teen Agers 


_ Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St. 


Ct 


| For further information write: 
| 3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Larchmont 2- 785 Plaza 9.7200 


Net 


records 
RAINBOW 
RECORDING CORP. 


767 TENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
e LUxemburg 2-4680 


EBRUARY, 1954 


Euzkadi; Basque ‘singers, 
dancers, & musicians 
B’klyn Academy of Music: 

8:30 p.m. 3 
Alan Banks & Co. | 
Henry. St. Playhouse : 


Feb. 20 


8:40 p.m. . 


Dance Perspectives; 
Katherine Dunham School: 
9:00 p.m. 


Feb. 23 


‘Playhouse Dance Co. 
Henry St. Playhouse: 
8:40 p.m. | 
Italian Folklore Society. 
“92nd St. YM-YWHA;: 

8:40 p.m. 


Feb. 27 


Israeli Dance Concert 

92nd St. YM-YWHA:; 

2:40 p.m. 

Dance Co. 
ooper Union Forum; 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 28 


8:00 p.m. 


ON TOUR 


Jose Greco & Co. 


Jose Limon & Co. 


BALLET BOOK SHOP 
ANNOUNCES THE 
PUBLICATION OF 


PARTNERING 


The of 
| PAS DE DEUX 
by 
“RICHARD ELLIS & 
CHRISTINE DU BOULAY 
(Formerly of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet) 


7 


e Basic Principles ot 

Pas de Deux 

Enchainments 
| © A Complete Pas de 
| Deux from 


COPPELIA 
: Fe Iltustrated 
PRICE: $3. 75 
| ORDER FROM 


BALLET BOOK SHOP | 
20 West Jackson Blvd. 
 Chicage 4. Ill. 


Add 10¢ for POSTAGE 


Ballerinas of the 
New York City Ballet 


by Walter E. Owen 
$2.00 plus 1O0c postage 
a DANCE MART PUBLICATION 
Box 315, Midtown Station, N.Y.C. 18 
(catalogues on request) 


Roye Dodge Routines | 


by mail 
“3. Plan includes: 
— Costume Sxetcn — Suest Music 


Write for catalogue and price list 
Royer Dover or Dance, Inc. 


123 W. 40 S&.. N. ¥. C1 6-8798 


Ballet Theatre 


Royal Winnipeg 


Feb. 13 Boston, Feb. | ate 
ass. ar. 
16 South 2 Spartansburg 
Hadley, Car,’ 
Mass. Johnson 
d. asnviiie, 
19 Salisbury, Tenn. 
N. Car. 56 Louisyille, ; 
20 Augusta, Ky. 
Ga. 7 Indianapolis, + 
24, Jackson, Ind. 
Terre 
25 Conway, Haute 
Ark. Ind. 
9 St. Louis 
Mo. 
Agnes de Mille 
Dance Theatre 1! Manhattan, 
Kansas 
Feb. 2 13 Denver, 
Colorado 15-16 
Spr., Colo. wee City: Utah 
5 Portiand. 
Denver Ore. 
19 Tacoma 
Colo. Wash. 
7 Sioux Falls, 20 Vancouver, 
So. Dak. Poy Canada 
10-11 Minneapolis, 
inn. 
‘Milwaukee, 
Wisc. | 
14 Green Bay, _ Harriette 
Wisc Ann Gray 
Oshkosh & Co. 
16-17 Madison Feb. 4 Oneonta, 
19-21 . Chicago, II! 10 | De Kalb 
22 Grand Hy. 
Rapids Rockford, 
Mich. Hil. 
23 Detroit, Mich 12 Des Plaines 
24 East Hl. 
Lansing 15 Grand Fork, 
Mich. N. Dak. 
27 Louisville, 17-18 Emporia. 
Ky. Kansas 
28 Bloomington, 20 Cedar City 
Ind. Utah 


Feb. - 4 Dallas, Tex. Ballet 
Oklah homa ¢ 
City, Okla: Feb. J-,6 ‘Washington 
b Tulaes Okla. <. 
8 ForthW orth 
Texas ° , 
9 Antonio, Musical Americana 
exas 
id Austin, Texas Feb. | Ed: nburg 
e Port Arthur, 2 Brownsv' 
(2-13 Houston 3. Kingsville, Tex 
é ‘Texas 6 Las Cruces 
E| Paso, N. Mex. 
Texas 8 Winslow, Ariz: 
16 Tucson,. Ariz. 3 9 Flagstaff, Ariz 
17 Phoenix, 10 Tempe, Ariz 
Ariz. Yuma,-Ariz. 
19 San 12 Indio, Cal. 
Bernardino, 13 San Gabrie! 
al, Cal. 
20-21 San Diege Burbank, Ca 
al. 16 Escondide 
22-27 Angeles, . Cal. 
al. nnovie Ca} 
at Hollywood, 
Cal. 
19 Santa Paula-. 
Marina Svetlova Fillmore, C 
& group © | 20 Taft, Cal. 
Feb. 2 Pikesville, 22 Coalinga, Cal. 
Md. 4 c nte 
3 Newburgh rom $a 
4 Harve. Madera, Cal. 
de-Gras 27 Sacramento 
Md. Cal 
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- Pearl Lang, whose performances with group were 


high points of the 1953 concert season. 


Vv 


_- and held their. movements close around the- 


& 


level it was far from abstract. 


Pearl Lang Dance Compéay 
Lucas Hoving and Lavina Nielsen 
Central ae School of Needle Trades 
December 5, 1953 


~ It has often been said that the dance is the 
most ephemeral of the arts — that it leaves 


- behind -only the most fleeting of images. We 


cannot agree. 


For when there is harmony between form | 


and content and when the movement language 
is forceful and penetrating, a sp¢cifie dance 
lingers in every fibre of one’s body — to be 
triumphantly recalled at will. 

Such-a work was Pearl Lang’s “And Joy 
is ‘My Witness.” It could be called an ab- 
stract work, if by abstract we mean without 
specific literary content. But on .a 
It was a con- 


stantly mounting pulse of taut, wordless ec- 


' stasy that sensitively intuited the Bach-Busoni 


Fugue in C Major used as accompaniment. 
Designed for seven.dancers (including Miss 
Lang) the work was punctuated by a series 


‘of -beld, sharply outlined thematic entrances. 


Within this solid framework.,the dancers 
soared, then arched to the floor: advanced en. 
masse, then ‘broke into myriad contrapuntal . 
fragments. It was g happy dance, bi the 
mood was one 0 ep, unréleased joy shat 
kept the dancerS always surging and shifting 


body center. 

Miss Lang’s company Joan 
Skinner, John Coyle. Paul 
Taylor, Dale Sehnert, and Jessica Nooney per- 
formed the demanding patterns, with admir- 
able discipline. The ‘costumes designed by 
Miss Lang were a trifle prosaic. 
The remainder of 
the program consisted of luminous perform- 
ances of familiar works like “Moonsung.” 


consisting of 
Irving Burton,. 


Lang's portion of 


12 


+ 


the’ work was ‘admirably 


human 


works on the same program. 


originality. 
non-objective experimentation with strong vis- 


ify stvle 


“Windsung,” “Legend,” and ‘ 
orah.” 


Lucas Hoving and Lavina Nielsen also con- 
tributed a premiere to the program -—- a work 


on one of those well-nigh impossible themes 


that eternally attract dancers. -It was the 
climax from the Sophocles’ “Electra” -—~ the 
moment when Orestes returns from the dead 
to kill his mother at the bidding of his sister. 

Miss Nielsen and Mr. Hoving styled their 
dance in terms of ritualized pantomime alter- 
Although 


it was 


nating with pure dance movement. 
constructed, 
devoid of the searing dramatic impact inherent 
in the theme. But one. doubts whether it is 
possible to snatch a theme of ‘this type and 
create the emotional tension that can accum- 
ulate only when it comes in its proper place 
in a full tragedy. 3 

Mr. Hoving and Miss Nielsen also repeated 
their duets, “Perilous Flight,” and “Satyros.” 


Jean Erdman and Dance Company 
with the Juilliard String Quartet 
‘December 9, 1953 

Brooklyn Academy of Music 


. Two new works! 


of adventure and discovery. But they did not. 
Instead they confirmed a trend that was begin- 
ning to be apparent in the other fairly recent 
. Jean Erdman 
seems to be slipping into a creative blind 
alley, both.as a dancer and as a choreographer. 

Why should this be? 


For perhaps a decade 


.Miss Erdman has been making her way: with 


She has shown a_ penchant’ for 


She has evolved a movement 
nicely balanced a- rather earthy 


ual overtones. 
that 


solidity in the legs and a soft flow in shoulders 


+ 


| 


‘Song of Deb- - 


personal enrichment — 


They should have been. 
| ‘eablabh to give Jean’ Erdman’s concert a spark | 


has produced works 


like 


“Daughters of the Isle” 


And_ she 


atmosphere 


and 
of unusual 
Chapel,” 


arms. 


and “Ophelia.” 
Now. suddenly, something seems to. be 
going. sour.» Her most recent concert with 


group seemed to have lost its creative purpose. 


The new works, “Broken City,” and “Song 


of the Turning World.” were fragmentary and ° 


of ballet smovement — a 
sodden 


confused. Wi 
held attitude, 
arabesque —- appeared in unassimilated fash- 


a vague entrechat. a 


ion. Miss Erdman’s strong visual sense 


somehow encroached the basic move: 
ment impulse and upon the relationship be- 
and dance. One had the feeling 
that Miss Erdman needs a rest —- a time for 


so that the springs 


tween music 


of true creativity may flow again. 

Her semi-professional company consisted of 
Barbara Casper, Remy Charlip, Kate Clyne. 
Mimi Kirk, William Ligon, Irene Loren, and 
William Lennard. The Juilliard String Quartet 
provided noble accompaniments for “Song 
of the Turning World” and City.” 


Choreography by Antony - Tudor 
in A Festival of British Music 
Juilliard School of Music. 
December 7 and 11, 


1953 
At lis best, 


Antony Tudor is an 
parable stylist. He is at home in any centun 
and with any kind 
knows how to combine period ‘posture and 
personal gesture into a‘ revealing and _ theatri- 
eally effective whole, 

But - sometimes he is impatient. He foregoe: 
the tenacious craftsmanship that makes. hi 
particular choreographic 


incom: 


of characterization. He 


approach meaning 


- ful: The interludes he devised for the Juilliaré 


(continued on page 66 | 
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Volume XXVIII—No.2f 
Orthwine, Publisher Jean Gordon, Associate 
the world’s largest, liveliest dance publication 
oes _in future issues... 
In his issue . | * 
Letters from our Readers We think you ‘ll be hearing him 
| 7 soon. So far he has been seen princi- 
February Calendar of Events ’ es pally’ in out-of-focus movie shots, or 
12 Season in Review Doris Hering glimpsed briefly in short-lived musicals. 
14 How | Became a Dancer and Choreographer 4 George Balanchine | 
18 New York City Ballet Photo Album oe George Platt Lynes Ballroom Books... 
24 Edouard Manet: Painter of Spanish Dance Lillian Moore a , 
Mrs. Oscar Duryea surveys ‘the ball- 


27 An Interview with Janet Collins | Norma Stahl room: field as revealed in books on the 
subject, drawing from them the con- 


On the International Scene | 
34. Offst | clusion that American ballroom danc-. 
35 American in the Fiji Islands Daniel-Nagrin §f ment of an American technique. 
39 New Vitality from hincient Roots ; 3 Esther Brown Her Letter to the World. st 
42 Young Dancer Section: How They Started: | Regina Woody | 
a Martha Graham, who will tour Europe 
44 Very Young Dancer Comic Strip Regina Woody & Arline Thomson _ with her company this spring, is re- 
45 Dictionary of Ballet — (cont'd) Carolyn Parks © vealed as a figure of constant artistic 
Book R growth through a Doris -Hering essay 
ooks in Review 7 : 7 : and important pictures from the: Ar- 
49 Blueprint for a Civic Ballet Dorothy Alexander~ § thur Todd collection. 
52 Dancing Teachers | 
57 Tall Tales for Small Audiences Bolger at Work... 
61 Three.Keys for Building Good Dancers Josephine Schwarz 
Part Il: Rhythm in Time and Space of 
63 Progressive Tap: Talking Rhythm RS Johnny Mattison ‘ Wood” gave you so much pleasure, re- 
64 Studio Series:. Costuming a Recital, Part Ill Bob Vorreyer ports On Ray 
clown, as he prepares a film for TV 
71 Dancer's Digest of Great Art: & A: L. Chanin * presentation. 
| Lydia Joel, Editor News, reviews and photos from every- 
John. Alan Richards, Art Director — | Doris Hering, Associate Editor where . - the exclusive story of the 
Joanne Howell, Editorial Assistant Toni Holmstock, Advertising Manager of Nora Kovach and Istyan 
Contributing Editors: | William -W. Brown, Sales Manager Pee, Rabovsky . . . more: about Balane hine, 
Ann Barzel, Francis Mason, Lillian Moore : Young Dancer Section: Regina Woody | 3 and photos of N.Y.€. Ballet's Opus 34 
WalterySorell, Hope Sheridan Ballroom Dep't.: Albert and Josephine Butler and Phe. Nuteracker’ the fast 
| | the invaluable Josephine Schwarz 


Staff Photographers: BAe Basch, Conttentiie Fred Fehl, ‘Zachary Freyman, Earl Leaf, Jack Mitchell. articles on pedagogy . "* and more. 
Walter E. Owen, Gerda Peterich, Walter Strate. Bob Willoughby 3 ' | 


Staff Correspondents: : 


Chicago: ‘Ann Barzel, 3134 W. St. 
San Francisco: Sue Burnett, 17 Le Roy Place se a 
Hollywood: Ted Hook, 702! Hollywood Blvd. 
Louisville: William Habich, 517 West Ormsby se é On the cover... 
Canada: Prancts A. Coleman, 2105 City Councillors St., Montreal, P.Q. 
South America: ‘‘Ballet’' Revista Cultural de America. Casilla 10156, Santiago de Chile 
England Mary Clarke, 6, Dulwich Common, London S. E. 21 “wer 
France: Saul Colin — Jean Silvant, 39 Ave Ernest Reyer, Paris 14 le 
Italy: Gisella Selden-Goth, 37 Via Michelangelo, Florence 
Austria: Linda Zamponi, Vienna State Opera, Vienma T 
Australia: Beth Dean, 18 Windemeere Ave., Northmead, Parramatta, N. Ww. 
chief. Trained en- 
Mexico: Patricia Fent Ross, Calle Tijuana 22-4, Mexico, D.F. 
Portugal: Luigi. Gario, Rua Conceicao, 113-3rd—Lisbon 
she wears fhe bal- 
lerina's jawelled 


West Coast Agent: Beatrice de Baltazar, 5533 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Galif. 


desty that belies her rank as one offthe world’s 
top performers. For more. New York City Ballet 


-E NEW YORK OFFICES: 231 West 58th St., N. Y. 19 | Plaza 7-3667 <a 204 B photos by George Platt Lynes turn to page 18. 
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how I became a dancer 


$ 


by George Balanchine 


? 


Lies in February, Doubleday and Co., Inc. ‘will publish. 1 "Balanchine s Complete Stories of the Great Ballets’’ by 


George Balanchine, 
cerned with information about important ballets, 
opinions of Mr. Balanchine. 


It is these personal chapters that we are ee es ito isiiniia to the readers of DANCE Magazine. 
will be followed by a number of _ other chapters, 


story, which starts in this issue, 


Balanchine life 
**Ballet for Your Children” 
3 


“Careers in Ballet’, 
$ 


* @ A dancer's history usually begins at the age. of eight 


or nine. | myself began to study dancing, in Russia, when_ 
In my case, this was almost accidental. My 


I was nine. 
father was a musician, a composer, and we Were naturally 


« musical family..My brother played the piano, my sister 


played the violin, and from the time | was five years old. 
I, top, studied the piano. There was no idea that I should 
be a musician: 
felt | should be missing something important in life if | 
knew nothing about it. 

and for a while it was thought that I w 


the Czar’s cadets: But one day my mothe happened to he 
visiting the Imperial Ballet School in St. Petersburg. She 
had always loved danc ‘ing. and when one’ of the governors 
of the school suggested that she try to enter me, she agreed. 
After all. | could always | 20 into | the army if I didn’t turn 
out to be 


That was in 1914. In August of that year the Imperial 
School held _ its regular auditions for new pupils in St. 


~ Petersburg. These were auditions for the eight-year course | 
The final choice of which art 


in ballet, drama. and music. 
the -student would permanently pursue was made after he 
_had learned something about each one. But these were not 
auditions in any real sense: we had never danced before; 
little they could tell. First. a doctor 
| examined us briefly. He felt our muscles. listened to our 
hearts and our breathing. and sent us to the large audi- 
tioning room of the school. There were about a hundred 
and fifty boys seeking admittance and more than two hun- 
._ dred girls. In small groups, the boys and girls separately. 


and there was very 


we went in before the judges. who were seated: at a table 
Gown at the end of the auditioning room. Karsavina was . 


there. I remember. Even then I knew what a great ballerina 
Karsavina was and I was a little afraid. I thought | looked 
awkw ard.. | | 

judges asked us to. walk and observed. our posture, 
our earriage. We knew absolutely no dancing and could 


$ 
7 


14 


and ‘*'Notes and Comments on Dancers, 


| only ‘studied music because my parents 


Many men in my mother’s family had been in the army. 
d become one of. 


edited by Francis Mason (copyright 1954). As its title indicates, the book is principally con- 
131 in all. In — it has several chapters on the life and 


The 
including 
Dancing and Choreography’. 


4 


not have nail a step if we'd been asked. The judges 


picked a few boys out of each group that came before them. 
I was we out, but from the judges’ ‘manner [ couldnt: 


tell if this was because I was good or bad. We were told 
to go to another room, and after a long wait we were 
asked to come back. The judges watched us again, then 
divided the group. sending some of us to one side of the 
room Again we waited. We had no idea who. had been 
chosen or who had been eliminated. At the end of the day. 
they announced the names of those who had been selected 
as new students. I was one of seven or eight boys. 
Until I actually entered the school, [ didn’t know whether 


to be pleased’ or not. Once in the Imperial School itself. | 


was decidedly displeased. | didn’t like. it. | was homesick. 
and the army seemed to me a much better idea than ballet. 
The first year, we were all. on trial at the school. 


at the school, in Theatre Street, in St. Petersburg. We ‘could 


go home only at Easter, Christmas, and during the summer: 


our parents could not visit. us. The discipline was very strict: 
we all got up at the same time, washed at the same time 
(always in cold water, except on Friday before dinner). 
ate on a strict schedule. went to the same classes, and. were 
sent to bed promptly at nine o'clock. We wore blue wyni- 


forms. with silver lyres\on the stiff collar and.on the. cap. 


‘And I did not like it. My fellow students knew this be: 


cause I sulked so much. They didn’t help matters by calling , 


me “Rat” all the time. When | thought I couldn't stand it 
any more, I ran away. | knew my parents would be very 
angry. so I went to the home of an aunt who lived in ‘St. 
Petersburg. She was understanding, but also she was firm 
with me. She took me back. 


Still. I hated the schbol. I was certain I had no aptitude 


for dancing and was wasting my time and the Czar’s monvy. 
The only people who thought differently then were Olga 
Preobrajenska, the great prima ballerina assoluta at he 
Maryinsky Theatre, who was very kind to me, and my fa: 


~DANZE 


Only. 
if we passed that first year successfully would we. be ad-— 
mitted as permanent students. | didn’t care. All of us lived. 
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ballet drawings by /luram 


1 
‘'s | vorite teacher. SB A’ndreanov.. who instructed me in wonderfully elaborate. a real spectacle, le kind of thing 
1. | classic technique. ae Hollywood tries to achieve in its huge productions. Only 
te Every day at the Imperial School we had the same sched- here. there was more magic. The Czar treasury could af- . 
dj ule: ballet ‘class, lessons in character dancing, classes in *_. ford it! There were about two hundred and fifty dancers 
e | Russian literature, French. arithmetic, music (we all had - in the company: all were professionals. The first act of The“ 
n play some instrument). and religion. also took Sleeping Beauty) was marvelous in scenic effect: a /huge 
e | fencing lessons. This was a curriculum similar to that of. garden with cascading fountains. When the wicked ‘fairy 
n [any fine European school. except for the ballet classes. Carabosse appeared in the prologue, her great coach | ._ 
y. § | liked the classes in religion and music best, but still. drawn by ‘a dozen mice. Later. when she appeared in dis. a 
d even though [| was admitted as a permanent student after guise and tricked the princess into pricking her finger, her , | 
the first year, | thought I was in the wrong place. I re- appearance changed completely. She turned to the king ind 
+r membered that there were other departments -at the [m-_ queen and said that the princess*would die. and then, mirae- 
| § perial School—-drama and music—-and thought that [| might ulously, her disguise disappeared into the floor and they saw 
k. Pbe better off there. : before them the-wicked fairy they had forgotten to’ invite to 
te Then everything chariged., W hat happened was very sim- their daughter's christening. It was fantastie~ there she was. 
ly | ple. In the first year at the school. ‘we went only to classes : a bent old lady, harmless. and the next moment her dis- 
d- }we were not associated with the Imperial Theatre, the guise had fallen through the, floor and she was black and * 
dP Maryinsky, in any way. The second year, as was customary. © shiny, the wicked fairy. Fire came up all over the stage and 
ld }we became a part of the theatre. dancing in large groups’, everyone despaired. Of course. the Lilac Fairy then inter- 
rs | with the corps de ballet. \ first danced on the stage of the vened and preaicted that the princess would wake up inea 
t: } Marvinsky in the garland dance’ in The Sleeping Beauty: hundred years. Then 0 whole palace went to sleep. Frony 
ne P the waltz in the first act. | also appeared as a cupid on one . the stage floor, great tice;-and shrubbery arose and climbed 
). Jof the carriages in the final act. The Maryinsky was a higher and higher, vines .entwined about the colonnades 
re } beautiful theatre. all blue and*gold. and as children we of the garden, so that ‘the, whole place e Was overgrown and 
\i: BWwere very excited about dancing on its stage, where almost it was. quiet, asleep. | | | 
p. Hany magical effect could be made: real waves, scores of Later. when the Lilad Fairy took the prince to the one e. 
e- swimming swans. fire. and great cascading fountains banked there. was a- wonderful panorama scene. not an interval 
ag @in tiers. We learned very early what it was to be a part with music. as this Pert of ithe ballet is performed now- Sg 
it Pol a theatre: the theatre became a home to us, a natural adays. The music was| played| slowly, as it should be, and 
Wy to be. the Lilac Fairy guided-her boat across the stage. The scen- 
3.) The garland dance in The Sleeping Beauty was performed | ery moved from left to right so that the boat really seemed 
‘m by scores of people in the regular corps de ballet of the — ~ to be moving‘ over a lake in an enchanted forest. Then, in’ 
Maryinsky. and, we children were naturally unimportant, the finale. where the Princess Aurora is married, there was - 4 
debut that evening nevertheless changed my whole life. At a spectacular apotheosis: the stage was deep and high, and 
y.@ihat moment I saw that others had been, right about what from high up in the back down to the center of the stage 
safWas good for me. | saw then what ballet was in terms of a - there was a great flight of steps. On either side of the steps.’ 
he theatre. - «there was a flight of fountains, which spilled over, one into 
fa- The Maryinsky production of The Sleeping Beauty was ‘the other, ‘so that there was a continuous waterfall. All: 
| 
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| the fairies were on the stairs with their and they and all t « 
\ court bowed, ‘in tribute to the princess. It was beautiful. | " 
And so | began to like dancing very much. I started to work very hard. |, .." 
wanted to dance more on the stage, and to do that I knew I had to be good, ve y — i* 
good. I was only ten, but I was experiencing with ballet the same kind of less: n ri 
I had learned with music. | 
) . ; When I first took piano lessons, I hated them, too. For two years the on y 
cot | Nos a - thing that would make me practice was the thought of being sent to bed jwitho it 
ei re | my supper. Then, when I was seven, I learned a part of a Beethoven sonata. | 
ee , a. didn’t play it well at first, but well enough to hear how lovely it sounded. I lov.d 
Boe Bs | it and wanted to play it well, so then it would sound even more beautiful. And now [” 
was learning the same thing about dancing: it took work, but when you saw whit — 
8 e.. | the work could produce, you wanted to work very badly. | YY 
lo ae | | Ballet performances at the Maryinsky in St. Petersburg were given only twice | 
a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The rest. of the week, the theatre was Fy Se 
re b | ‘ _ devoted to opera. All. of us looked forward to the ballet evenings. when the ’ he 
a “2th oficial court carriage would come to the schoo] and take us to the theatre for our — 
I" ‘| : | appearances. Only. when we were brought back to the school, at midnight, did we || the 
4 * ae | have our supper. We were so excited about going on stage at the theatre that, |] Fre 
: 4 young as we were, we were not hungry until it was all over. nin 
As a child, I danced in all the ballets in the Maryinsky repertory that required |} | 
a large male corps de ballet: in the first real Russian ballet, The Humpbacked | Nij 
Rebel. in the Petipa classics Paquita and Don Quixote; in The Nutcracker, where || ,,, 
I began as one of the toy soldiers and gradually danced bigger parts—the king | , 4 
of mice, the nutcracker prince, and dance parts in the grand ‘diverkissenient. Hf idol 
_ Someday I hope ‘to produce The Nutcracker as it should be done. At the Mary- |J 
- insky, the first act of this ballet was not. merely a small family party with a.jJ. 
- miniature Christmas tree. There was an enormous Christmas tree with hundreds dan 
of presents under it. When the children had been sent to bed and little Clara e ; 
tiptoed downstairs to rescue the nutcracker, her favorite gift, the stage picture | — 
changed completely. At the stroke of midnight, the toys under the tree came to _ e 08 
life. The chief toy soldier became a general, challenging intruders. Mice invaded } °° ™ 
the. room, and there on stage a great pitched battle between the soldiers and the ae 
rats took place. They fired muskets and shot off cannon balls of candy. Clara tried = 
to help the soldiers, but only when her beloved nutcracker-was transformed into cab 
a brave, handsome prince was the battle won. This kind. of thing we do not see |} Ai 
nowarlays in revivals of The Nutcracker. People think of The Nutcrackir as a drey 
“suite” rather than a ballet. First it was a ballet. TF Imp 
In the Maryinsky Swan Lake, too, there were marvelous stage effects. At the |¥ Drea 
‘beginning of Act Two there was not just one swan swimming across the lake, as i Voki 
we see so often today: there were two dozen swans, gliding across what appeared : what 
to be real, rippling waves. Actually, each swan was secured to a long stick, which | W 
members of the Czar’s Finnish regiment maneuvered underneath the stage between 
the rippling canvas waves. Later, when the twenty-four swan maidens appeared | nici 
on stage, the audience didn’t have to guess who er were: ey had already Me 
_ was a real shipwreck. A gigantic ship was tossed high on the waves and com: 
} - i pletely demolished. The Czar’s Finnish regiment worked again here, moving large a 
| sheets of canvas so that they undulated like storm waves. After the ballet wa: ey ' 
over, the soldiers formed ranks and drilled out of the theatre with impeccable : 
military style, as- if their regiment had just won honors at a parade, . y 
I’ve gone into some detail here about the Maryinsky production for two-reasons:§ The 
first, to give some idea. ‘pf the natural excitement these ballets had for all of us after 
i at the Imperial Ballet School ; and second, because | find that people in general BBolshe 
are very curious about what they call] “Russian ballet.” There used to be a tijne 
16 EBR 
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as | 


unt very recently, in fact, when people thought that Russian ballet was all there 
wa: That was wrong, of course. Only because the Czar's treasury could afford it, 


on| because the courts of the Czar in the nineteenth century required opulent. 


enti tainment, and because schools,had been provided to train people to provide 


it, id it happen that ‘in Russia there was a great period in ballet. The Czar’s- 7 


wes th created great theatres, schools were started to supply these theatres with 
dan ers, and from all over Europe- —the Frenchmen Didelot, Perrot, and Petipa; 
the italian Cecchetti; the Swede Johannsen—-ballet masters and teachers, dancers 
and musicians all came to. embellish the Imperial courtly entertainment. 


Contrary to the general belief, ballet was not taken very seriously by the 


}- Russian. public. It was an entertainment almost exclusively for the aristocracy, 


améng whom there were perhaps only a few gentlemen. who were not primarily 


interested in what the ballerinas were doing ‘after the performance. After the first. 
‘performance of The Sleeping Beauty, Czar Nicholas said condegfndingly to 


Tchaikovsky, “Very nice.” The Czar was familiar with every ballet in the repertory 


of his theatre and -yet he had no idea that he had just heard the greatest ballet 


score the Russian theatre has ever AER 5 »Like the rest of the Russian audience, 
he had a dilettante attitude toward ballet. 


The Russians, as I have said, established ballet schools, and in shies institutions 


the best teachers in Europe made great Russian dancers. All the influences—the 
French, the Italian, the Scandinayian—all the- talent commingled to form in the 
nineteenth century in Russia the finest dancing academy «in all the wérld. | 


By the time | first saw ballet at the Maryinsky Theatre, both idove and 
‘\ijinsky had left Russia, never to return. But there were still in’ St. Petersburg 
many great dancers. Principal among these were Tamara Karsavina, our ballerina, 


and Pierre. Vladimiroff, had Nijinsky as danseur. We 


idolized these dancers and strove to perfect ourselves. 


a worked very hard at the school, appeared i in my first character role, a Spanish 
dancei in Fokine’s. Jota: Aragonese, in January 1916, and acted also on the stage 
of the Alexandrinsky, the Czar’s dramatic theatre, At the ballet school we were 
trained in acting, too, and mime, where we learned the importance of stage 
gesture. We learned how different stage apparance was from ordinary life, how 
to work within theatrical disciplines to create illusion. One of my teachers, Paul 
Gerdt, appeared as a young man in Fokine’s Pavillon d’Armide with two of his 
students, Pavlova and Nijinsky. Gerdt. was then sixty-three years old, but from 
his stage presence he appeared as young as his students. 


the Alexandrinsky Theatre, I acted the part the young im An- 
jdreyev’s Professor Stortzine, among other roles, ahd at the Mikhailovsky, the 
| Imperial Theatre for ' opéra-comique, | danced and acted in A Midsummer Night's 
the | 


Dream to Mendelssohn’s music and danced one of the Furies in the Meyerhold- 


Vokine Orpheus. Like all, other students at the school, | was almost oblivious to | 


red | what was going on in the world outside. Few of us knew thete was a war. 


ich | 
en | 
red | 


When Czar Nichélas Il abdicated in “March 1917, the Imperial Ballet Schoot 


was closed down. I lived at my aunt’s in St. Petersburg, waiting for the school to’ 


open again. I worked ‘as a bank messenger, as a saddler’s apprentice, and at nights 
played the piano for silent movies. in neighborhood. theatres. During the October 
Bolshevik Revolution later that same year, Lenin selected the balcony of the, 
prima ballerina assoluta of the Imperial Theatre, Mathilde Kchessinska, from 
which to address the people. | remember hearing him that night. I had gone. 
with a group ‘of my fellow students from the school, to see what was attracting 
the huge crowd. All of us thought the man on the balcony must be a lunatic. 
Then we were young; we did not understand the Revolution. | 


The Bolsheviks did not wish to reopen the Imperial Thederes: the theatres — were 


‘Bafter all, aristocratic and “bourgeois” institutions. But Lunacharsky, the' new 


Bolshevik Minister of Education, was a balletomane. He persuaded the Bolsheviks 


(continued on page. 54) 
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Seven years befére Degas had sketched a single bal. 
-lerina, his contemporary and life-long friend, Edouard 
Manet, had captured on canvas all the vigor, strength and 


«color of the Spanish dance. Today few people associate 


the name of Manet with paintings of the dance, although 
one of his greatest works. the “Ballet Espagnol”, which 


‘hangs in’ the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, 


D. C., is a vivid-dance scene. When it was painted, Manet, 


hot yet thirty, was already experimenting with the bold ; 


patterns and original use of celor which made him one of 
‘the leaders of the French Impressionists. 


In 1862, Manet was violently enamoured of Spain and 
all things Spanish. As.a child, he stood fascinated before 
the. paintings of Ribera, Velasquez and El: Greco. in the 


Louvre. ‘When: he was sixteen, he had gone on a six-months 


cruise on ajtraining ship, which took him to Rio de Janeiro, 


where Spanish influence was strong. But he had never 
visited the Iberigf* peninsula. Throughout Manet’s youth, 


Théophile Gautier and other writers of the romantic school | 
had rhapsodized about Spain, and the exotic land stirred. 


the imagination of the young artist. His interest deepened — 
when his first Spanish painting, a portrait study of a guitar 


} 
| 


- player, was not only accepted by the Salon of 1861. but © | 


won an Honorable Mention. . i 
Early in the fgllowing year, a first-rate company of Span- 
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Manet's first masterpiece,.a painting of Span- 
ish dancer Ldla de Valence, partner of Cam- 
prubi, was pip attacked and defended 
by of the 1860's. 


ish dancers appeared in Paris. Headed by the veteran 
“master of the bolero”, Mariano Camprubi, they made their 


first appearance at the Théatre de l’Odeon on April 27, 1862. 
in a ballet called La Flor de Sevilla, which had been interpo- 


lated in the first act of a play, The Barber of Seville. The 
featured dancers were Anita Montéz, Lola Melea (later 


~known.as Lola de Valence, after Valencia, the province 


where she was born), and a gentleman whose name appears 
variously as Alimany, Alemany and Almancy. Camprubi 
was both primer bailarin and choreographer. 

Although they were celebrated in their own- jcountry. 
where Camprubi was first. dancer of the Teatro Real of 
Madrid, the Spanish dancers caused ‘little sensation ‘in 
the sophisticated French capital. They enjoyed a modest 
popularity, but only a handful of artists —— among them 


Manet, Gautier, and the poet Baudelairé — took them seri- : 


ously. Manet, in particular, was captivated. He. haunted 


the theatre where they were dancing, sketching them indi- 


vidually and in groups. After a few days they went off 
on a tour, but in August of .the same year they returned 
for an engagement at the Hippodrome, a glorified circus 
where they shated the bill with acrobats and equestrians. 


This time Manet managed to persuade the. entire company 


to pese for him. The son of a moderately well-to-do family. 


. Manet never had to depend on his painting for a living: 
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peinter of Spanish dance 


by Lillian Moore 


} 


‘ Mariano Camprubi, “master of the bo- 
lero” was greatly admired and several 
times painted by Manet when he: 
brought his little-company to Paris in 


he probably paid the dancers well for their hours of posing. 
He also rewarded them with immortality. | 

For his. “Ballet Espagnol”, Manet decided to show Cam- 
prubi’ s little company on the stage as it actually appeared 
in La Flor di Seville. Since his own studio, in the rue Guyot, 
was too small to accommodate the seven people involved. 
-he borrowed that of Alfred Stevens, at 18 rue Taitbout, 
where the picture was completed. The painting shows Lola 
seated on a bench at the left, while Alimany stands beside 
her, apparently accompanying with his: castanets the two 
dancers performing in center stage, Anita Montez and Cam- 


prubi. 


When it was exhibited at the: Martinet gallery in the fol-’ 


lowing year, “Ballet Espagnol” attracted an ,enormous 
amount of attention, but not all of it.was favorable: The 


artist was harshly criticized for his startling use of color, 


and for depicting the crude and glowing shades of the 
Spanish costumes against a background of unrelieved black. 


Today the crushing impact of Manet’s innovations has been» 


softened by time, and the painting reveals the artist’s sen- 
sitive insight into the very soul of Spain and its dancing. 

Not satisfied with the group picture alone, Manet painted 
indiviual portraits of Camprubi and Lola, and there is a 
.tumor that still another portrait, of -Anita Montez, exists 
| somewhere in America. Camprubi, in a small but marvel- 
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ously painted full-length. portrait, is. shown in the typical 


dancer’s stance, with feet turned out'—even* in repose—at 
an angle of nearly ninety degrees. A cape is thrown over 
one arm, and one shoulder is lifted with unconscious arro- 


gance. He is not handsome, but his thin face with its high 


cheekbones and splendid nieen moustaches is full of inso- 
lence and fire. 

Manet’s “Lola de Valende” has, called his first mas- 
terpiece. Painted at this ‘same period, in 1862, it may 
antedate the “Ballet Espagnol”. The dancer stands in the 
wings, in fourth position; one hand is on her hip, the other 
holds the fan with which she is about to dance. A curious 


‘smile plays about her lips, and her dark eyes are provoca- 
tive. Her whole figure is sturdy, earthy, full of what one . 


critic has called “a refined savagery”. 
“Lola de Valence” was also exhibited at the Martinet 
gallery, and when it was violently attacked by the con- 


servative art critics of the time, Baudelaire defended it in 


a little- quatrain :-— 


“Entre tant de beautés que partout on peut voir, 
Je comprends bien, amis, que le desir balance; 
‘Mais on voit scintiller dans’ Lola de Valence 
‘Le charme inattendu d’un bijou rose et noir.” 
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A few years later Emile Zola, one of the first writers to_ 
recognize Manet’s genius, praised the -painting and called 
Baudelaire’s little poem ‘a rhymed summary of the whole 
personality of the artist” 

Lola: now hangs in the secure in her Many 


years after Manet had painted her, Auguste Gilbert de 


* Voisins, the grandson of the great ballerina Marie Taglioni, 
came across the Spanish dancer in an obscure night club 


-in Algiers. He has left a lively description to supplement 


“One cannot call her beautiful, but this 
. She knows how to dance, 


Manet’s portrait: 
big spider does not lack grace . 


she is supple, her gestures are nll accented ; she interprets 
the popular songs which serve as her accompaniment and 
illustrates them with a precision which is enchanting . 
Young de Voisins, who was only sixteen at the time, Tiistise | 
mitdly infatuated ‘with Lola..who must have been. nearly 


Danses Espagnoles, a for Ballet Espagnol, showing Camprubi’s 
_ entire company, is now in the Majowsky Collection in Budapest. — 


The paintings below of a dancer-guitarist named Pagans ahd of his 
partner, vital and detailed as. they are, are miniatures painted on a 
pair of tambours de basque. : 
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' fifty. Although he had never shown any particular inter: st 
in the art which had made the name of his grandmoth«r, 


Taglioni, a synonym for aerial grace, he persuaded Lola - 


de Valence to give him lessons in Spanish dancing. Thy 
lasted all of two weeks, until his father decided that tie ~ 
"youngster had had enough of glamorous ‘Algiers and Fie a 
tempting charms of elderly Spanish dancers. 


‘A sketch of Lola, which Manet probably did preparatory 4 


to painting the formal portrait, is now at Harvard Univer-: 7. 
sity. He also made a lithograph of her which was used as 
the music cover for a song by Gabriel: Astruc. Lola, pos- 


sibly realizing that it would be good publicity for her, 
financed its publication. The price of one copy at its present 


value. would probably have paid her salary for months. 


Manet’s preoccupation’ with Spain lasted until 1865, 
when he went ‘there. This j journey was for him a culmina- 
tion of a‘phase of his art; on his return he put aside his 
sketches of the bullfighters and dancers and guitarists who 
had fascinated him for so long. and turned to other subjects, 


~ It is not unlikely. however, ‘that his dance paintings may 


have suggested the possibilities of such sybjects to Peges i 
who painted his first ballet picture in 1866. : 

Some years later Manet'’s interest in Spain and its ae | 
was briefly awakened, also by accident. The Spanish prov- | 
ince of Murcia had suffered a disastrous flood. A Paris | 


journal, La Vie Moderne, sponsored a highly original ex- 


hibition for the benefit of the victims. The editors com. 


‘missioned about twenty of the most famous artists of the 


day, including Renoir, Henner, Carolus Duran, and Manet, — 
to decorate the stretched skins of twenty tambours de basque, © 


_which. were exhibited and then sold at auction. Manet’s — 


bore ‘a’ large pink rose, and two pairs of dancers’ legs,’ 
seen from the knee down, clad in tights and ballet slippers, 
with toes: -coquettishly pointed. This attractive little fantasy 
was seen by a guitarist and dancer named Pagans, who | 
commissioned Manet to decorate a pair of tambours de 
basque with portraits of himself and: his partner. The |. 
little pictures which resulted are among: ‘Manet’ s most vital | 


paintings of Spanish dancers. 


In the one instance where Manet a bal- 
lerina, it chanced that- she too was a Spaniard—Rosita | 


- Mauri, the permiére danseuse of the Paris Opera. She WAS | 


a close friend lof Anitonin Proust, whom Manet had known 
since they were schoolboys together. Proust brought Mauri 


to the artist’s studio one day in 1879, and Manet drew her 


on the spot. The little sketch is full of charm, but. there 
is ‘nothing in it to suggest the great dancer. Manet has 


portrayed her simply as an attractive girl. 


Oddly enough, a Manet painting which has nothing to 


“do with the dance is the only one of his works which haf - 


inspired a choreographer. Bar aux Folies Bergére, created 
by Ninette de Valois in 1934, was suggested by the famous 


picture (with the same title) of a blonde bar-maid. stand: 
ing at a counter before a mirror. 


THE END 
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the First lady | 


The young woman at thé door was dressed in sfacks and 


sweater. The waist. held by a wide belt, seemed no bigger 
than the span of a hand. Above the supple shoulders were 
the. slender neck and beautifully held head, with its satiny 
black hair caught in a chignon. The skin a golden tan. 
The face a molded oval: 
cheekbones, the features a harmony of curved forms, beau- 
tiful as an African wood carving. This was Janet Collins. 
the superbly disciplined dancer who took New York by 
storm in her very first concert nearly four years ago. With 


_that first burst of recognition came her acceptance as a 
.. leading personality in both the modern dance and ballet 


worlds. But hers is one of the rare kinetic gifts which 


' makes it unimportant to classify her with any school) It. 


is enough to say of Janet Collins that she is a true dancer. 
It: was evening now, after working hours, and she was 


# 
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the domed foreheard. the rounded 


dancer's 


sedge 


Janet Collins and Zachary Solov backstage at the Met. 


of the metropolitan opera Ballet 


by Norma Gengal Stahl 


Ne 


relaxed. With a mixing spoon in her hand, she was pre- 
paring her late supper. Quiet and untheatrical in her.man- 
ner, anyone could guess her profession—the gesture of 


- an arm, the elegance posture, the rhythm with which she 


performed routine domestic tasks. 

As I waited, I looked about the room. Uncluttéred to 
the point of. spareness.. it contained the essentials of a. 
home life—ingeniously arranged to give a_feel- 
ing of harmony and tranquility, a place to live and work. 
The floor was bare and smooth. Against one wall stood. 


_two large curved bamboo screens which concealed ward- 


robe trunks. Against the opposite wall were the bed which 
served as a sofa, a table, a lamp.a phonograph. A dining 
room table and chairs and a clothes dummy, on which 


the dancer designs her costumes, were the remaining furni- 


ture. For decoration, white candles glowed in the white 
27 
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room. On a high ledge stood tiny African figurines. A 
black ‘wrought-iron bird eage hung from one corner of 
the ceiling, red pepper berry branches spraying out between 
its. bars.“[wo parakeets chattered in the opposite corner. 
~ Miss. Collins sat down beside me as we chatted. She 
opened a nearby cabinet to find an album of dance photos. 
A miracle of tidiness revealed itself. Envelopes® f all sizes 
‘stood neatly in a row. There was “nothing lying about— 
_ seemingly, nothing unassimilated. 1 broached the first of 


the two subjects that | particularly wanted to discuss with | 


her—the frequently publicized conflict between modern and 
ballet techniques. 


“There i is no conflict,” she answered at once. 


both to extend the range of the body.” 
But, I persisted, ballet tries for ‘the illusion of effort- 
Modern: dance often wants to suggest the very. 


_ opposite, to communicate tension and effort in the body. 
b, Did she have a special mental formula for keeping the 


. floating arms in’ ballet, for example, from turning into 


-the arms of a modern dancer, moving against resistant 
space? | 


“The illusion you communicate while she said,: 


“dependé. on what you. feel about your dance. For instance, 
T love Mozart. For that | needtelevatiori and lightness, which 


I've dearned from ballet. I love spirituals, too, and for that 


there is modern- dance and a feeling of the earth.” 

_ She explained that her earliest dance training was in both 
schools, .was in both techniques, in addition to studies in 
ethnic dance... She started ballet training at the age of 
twelve in Los Angeles under’ ‘Louise Beverly and Charlotte 
Famon, Shortly, thereafter she began modern trainine*with 


Lester Horton. Her studiesscontinued with others of both 


“You need 


fields, including Maracci Adolph Bolm, ¢ anc 


later Hanya Holm and Doris Humphrey. | | ‘ 

The second of the subjects on my mind was more delicht: | 
- There have been many instances of brilliant negro concer) __ 
‘dancers before Janet Collins, but they were in the ethnic t 
or modern field. What, | wondered, had there been for a” ee 
young negro student to work for ~- what goal to make the @- i. 
years of work and discipline bearable when no one had ae 
ever heard of a negro dancer joining a ballet compaty 7 oO 
much less becoming a ballerina. | 

“J didn’t think about that,” said Janet Collins. She added. ei 
however, that once in her teens, she had been forced to think da 
about it. The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo had come to 
Los Angeles. The company was studded with the names of rs 
the great: Massine, Danilova, Slavenska, and it was in ii 
need -of young dancefs. Janet Collins was one of. those tee 
who auditioned for Massine. He was impressed ‘and com- re 
_plimented her on dancing. 

“But,” said Miss Collins, “they couldn't take me along “a “eff 


just for specialty. roles. It would have been too expensive. 
And for the corps de ballet, he said he’ d have to paint me 
had done after that? 
“Cried. for an hopr,” she “And to the 
barre.” | hav 
Years later in New: York, she met | chdaale Solov, the @ 
young new choreographer for the Metropolitan Opera Bal- | a 
let. He wanted her as premiere danseuse for “Aida,” per- | 
haps other operas. He recounted to her his conversation 
with Rudolph Bing, the Metropolitan’s General Manager. 
“There’s a young dancer I want to use. She’s a Negro,” T 


he had said. | the 
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distance of about an inch from the floor; 


‘Is she good?” Bing asked. 
“Very,” Solov said. 
‘Then hire her.” | 


} 
(hat was three years ago. Only a year before that Janet 


Cc lins had arrived in New York, virtually unknown. It is 
‘nc accurate to say that she became a star overnight. It 
tock, in fact, several days before the Sunday papers came_ 


ou: with notices of her first official New York appearance. 


- the basis of only two solos during 
» 92nd St. *Y” she was acclaimed as 

id newcomer in many a season,” 

dancer in a long time” ete. | 


“the most exciting 


a performance at’ 
“the most highly 


peter basch 


DANCE Magazine’s reviewer wrote alist her at that 


‘. . All locomotion seems to ‘be accomplished at a 
with. the feet 


touching it for,only rare moments of, punctuation——there’s 


time: 


never any effort involved—no strain in the elevations— 


no limit to the speed and complexity of the turns. And ime 


‘effect is one of pure, unimpeded joyous dance movement.’ 


Among the results was that Hanya Holm cast her as. 


principal dancer in the Broadway musical “Out of This 
World” (for which the young Californian won the Donald: 
son Award as the finest dancer of the. 1950 - °51 theatre 
season), and Zachary Solov was inspirhd with the idea of 


having her in the Opera Ballet. Now, in her third season 


at the Metropolitan, she has danced not only in the exotic 
“Aida” and “Samson and Delilah.” but the Spanish “Car- 


men” and strictly classical “La Gioconda.” Her. extraordi- 


nary technical range of movement has been used to ad- 


vantage. 


This season, she is dancifg in no new ballets, Although — 


the Metropolitan has embarked. upon the job of resuscitat- 
ing opera, and is paying serious attention to dance as part 
of its program, it is still very short of funds; Nevertheless 
there is a great deal to do. 


On a typical day, dancers are nineties at 10:00 a.m. 


3 for! rehearsals and classes lasting until 5:00. Four times 


duced rates to the ballet’s 
company’s ballerina, there is not yet enough dance ‘per- 


i week there are free classes taught by Margaret Craske. 


of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet School and by Zachary 


members. But, according to the 


formance connected with the Opera. There is talk that its 
choreographer will prepare a special program for the group 
to — tour during the off season. Other talk includes 
the possibility- of all-ballet evenings at the Met. 


_ planning stage at least, allof this is hopefully reminiscent 


of the beginnings of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

Yet. Miss Collins adds. although she enjoys being a 
dancer of the Opera, she is primarily , a concert performer. 
She spends free, hours working to build her repertory ‘of 
dances. and except during th Opera season, she is busy 
touring the country with her ber program. . Choreography 
interests her wale nsely: and she is convinced that she will 
continue to use as broad a technique as she can master. 
always toward the end of expressive eae 

It was from Carmelita Maracci. she says, that she first 
learned that technique. or techniques. are only the tools. 


Jn addition. after-five classes are available at re- 


In the 


in a moment from a current work to Mozart's 


“Eine Kleine 


~ 


Among the many other, things she had learned are how 
to coriquer fear on the huge tilted stage of the Met, and 
how to project movement to the: uppermost tier of the 
vast Opera House. From her concertizing, she has learned 
to perform anywhere, and sometimes to create illusion 
without benefit of set or cyclorama, but by performing 
strength alone. 

Many of Janet Collins? dance have in- 
spired by her birthplace, New Orleans. Yet she was -only 
four when her family moved to Los Angeles. Her parentage 
is Negro and French. Her father was a tailor, her mother 
a seamstress. Their parents saw-to it that Janets her four 
sisters and one brother, were well educated. All the chil- 
dren went to college. Two sisters are social workers, one 
is a teacher and another is studying at the Sorbonne in 


Paris. While she was still in Junior High School, ‘Janet: 


made her first professional appearance on stage—as an 


adagio dancer in vaudeville. Later,. she danced in Hall 


Johnson’s ‘Run Little Chillun’” and “Mikado in Swing.” 


She was a member of Katherine Dunham’s, first touring 


company. 


Janet Collins finished rE leaned her head against 
the chair and looked gravely tired, like a child. Her career, | 
fully and carefully prépared, saw its first brilliant accept- 
ance just a few years ago. She has not failed it. The future 
lies richly ahead. THE 
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oo Members of the Kabuki (eran: | the art of song and dance) Theatre, long awaited and ail dis- 
cussed, aré at last being brought to this country in a company organized by Yukiko Azuma. This first 
major Japanese dance company to ‘appear in the U.S. is. being presented by S. Hurok in cooperation 3 . 
Avith Prince Takamatsu (brother of the Emperor) and the Japanese- Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The.. 
limited season at New York’s Century Theatre, starting February 16th, inaugurates a world tour for the eos 
300, year old form of entertainment. Above: Director Yukiko Azuma and | featured malé dancer Kiku. eS 
| nojo in “The Festivi | 
_ on the international 
Je 


From Argentina: 


Renate Schottelius, modern dancer, choreographer and_tea- 
cher now studying in New. York. Along withj Tao |Strong and 
Louise Lippold she appeared ‘in an interest?ng Contemporary 
Dance Arts program at the Educational Alliance on January 
10th. German-born, Miss Schottelius'was at one time a member 
of the Berlin Opera Ballet. After coming to South America 

a ‘jn °39 she became a choreographer and soloist of Buenos Aires’ 
popular Miriam Winslow Co.,, and is currently considered 
'Argentina’s leading modern dancer. 
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From France and 


Leslie Caron against an expante of French Riviera. The attractive young dancer was 
Petit’s Les Ballets. des Champs Elysees when Gene Kelly saw her and helped her become vita star. She makes 
her debut on the Americar? stage as guest artist with Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris, which opened a twelve 
week season at the Broadway Theatre on January 16. Collette Marchand, nicknamed “Les Legs”, and choreog- 
rapher Petit are featured. Violette Verdy, Claire Sombert and George Reich are among the soloists. (The com- 
plete season will be reviewed inthe March issue). 

Miss Caron, daughter of a French chemist and American dancer Margaret Petit, was in Biarsitz’ when this 
picture was taken, to receive an award from, the International Film Festival Committee for her work in the title 


role of -” charming American film “Lili” 


a soloist with Roland 
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bob m. borowicz 


Sulima Classical Ballet Co., one of South s most faltlecale com- 
panies, is seen above in the climax of Act 1 of “Noche de San Juan”. Featured dancers Nina 


Grivoza and Vadim Sulima are center. The ballet, the name of which means St. John’s 
Midsummer -Night—concerns the legend that the flower of the fig tree can only bloom on Noche :! 
de San Juan. With a score by Chilean composer Salvador Candiam, the work proved to be the 


Night—or 


highlight of Santiago’s winter dance season. The Sulima Company last. year presented: the So- 


courtesy of the ameritan swedish news exchange 


viet ballet, “The Fountains of Bakchisaray” 


In Sweden: 


“Medea”, based on the Euri 
a new ballet by Bergit Culberg, to music 


of Bela Bartok, premiered on December 


Ist by the Swedish Royal Opera Ballet.. 


The title role, stunningly portrayed by Mar- 
tha Graham (“Cave ef the Heart”) and 
Judith. Anderson (“Medea”-Robinson Jef- 


fers), and by many great actresses of the. 


past in all countries, is difficult for the bal- 
let. The latest version of the violent tale of 
the barbarian sorceress scorned by her 
Greek husband is reported to have been re- 


_ceived with acclaim by Stogkholm audi- 


ences. Above: Elsa Marianne’ von Rosen as 
Medea (center), Gerd Andersson as Kreusa 
and Willy Sandberg as Jason. « 
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From Greece: | 


navrrete 


Panegyris, the Royal Festival Company of singers, musicians, and dancers 
under the of Dora Stratou. December and January found them in 
pan an York appearances prior to a nationwide tour. Although their 
 costimes were sumptuous and,abundant, the group had a disarming lack of 
theatricality. Emphasis was on ‘spontaneity and naturalness of performance 
and on the authenticity of the dances, which ranged over ‘many centuries. 
Particularly striking were the warrior dances with their tight hopppe steps 
and \the undulating lines of male dancers, usually led by a leaping soloist. 
¥ | 


on Ana, Merida in her latest work, “Psyche” (with decor by her distin- 
guished artist-father Carlos Merida), one of the numerous dance offerings 
of the Belles Artes winter season. Contrary to the fear that government 
budgeting weuld make any season impossible, the Mexican Ballet, under 

a its new director, Angel Salas. performed works by Guillermo Arriaga, Rosa : 

4 oe Reyna and Miss Merida, whose versatile performance and choreography 

made her return to the Mexican Ballet especially welcome. 


» 
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Offfstage... 

GAAS 
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ward 
os eaatel “Fledermaus”, the Metropolitan Opera’s annual New Year’s Eve 
JOHN BROWN EE gift to New York’s opera ‘goers, had a special guest artist this 

year. It*was ballerina Alicia Markova. Partnered by Roland Vas- 


CLIFFORD HARVUOT 
: go quez, Markova resembled a firefly let loose in plushy Vienna, 
> CHORUS MASTER KURT ADLER 1874. The lifts de¥igned for her by Zachary Solov were especially 
CHOREOGRAPHY BY ZACHARY SOLOY imaginative and Markova floated through them with a delicate 


ACCEPTED NOW 
aplomb that literally stopped the show. — ; 
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With the intense animation integral to rehearsals, “Zizi” 
‘-Jeanmaire; Alexandre Kalioujny and Dania Krupska work 
on the much-anticipated musical “Girl in Pink Tights”, 
which opens the Mark Hellinger Theatre on February 
25. Jeanmaire,- great popular success as a result of her. 
appearances here with the Petit ballet and her more recent 
role in the film “Hans Christian Andersen”, will sing and 
dance the title role, partnered by Kalioujny, who until re- 
f cently was. premier’ danseur at the Paris Opera. Dania 
— Krupska, an outstanding dancer | herself, is \assistant to 
choreographer Agnes de Mille. : | 


deschamps | | 


This interesting photo represents a Paris cus- 
tom unknown in the U.S.A. — the feting of 
dancers by dance critics: In Paris, where this 
photo was taken several months ago, it is an 
established’ custom. ‘Above, members of the 
Association des Critiques de la Danse honor 
Nora Kovach (center) and husband Iétvan 
Rabovsky (second man to her right — at her | 
right hand is Serge Lifar) at a special lunch- 
eon, The young Hungarian couple, after mak- 
ing two successful TV appearances, will dance 
“next at the Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas, Nevada 
during the month of February. 
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| y are- no soft movements, and no hip movements. 
there is an aggressive attack on all movements. The gaze of 
, the eye is always level, never turned inward in introspec- 
tion, and with but one; exception, never looking upward or 
' down. There is real agility and. style in the abrupt figures 
and. gesturés of the arms. There is also a unique use of the 
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half-way around the world to 
choreograph dances for a film 


The problem was fantastic since I came knowing nothing 


of Fijian dance, since nothing of any significance has been 
seen, published or recorded outside of Fiji. I had to get 


to work quickly so the time for research was limited. As> 


soon as I got to Fiji, the Office of. Fijian Affairs put me in 
contact with a group that was rehearsing a meke (cere- 
monial dance) for the annual Council of Chiefs. 

_ For one week I lived and studied ‘in the village of Mokani 
with Jona Mualevu, an old man. who .had taught all the 
young men of the village this meke. The fortunate thing 


-was that this dance included sections with the fan, club and 
‘spear. so I learned not only the basic style of Fiji dance, 


but different kinds, including a sitting hand dance. 
The stylé of the Fiji dance is harsh and masculine. There 
_Always 


head that only experienced dancers achieve; restrained head 
jerks that come: in-as surprising afterbeats to big move- 
ments. They punctuate and enliven the dance. 


the same effect. Stylistically, there is a very distant rela- 
tionship to the Indonesian areas, i.e. turned up feet, bent 


knees and a great use of arms in an illustrative manner, but 


there is none of the complexity, skill and’ sensuality one 
finds in Indonesian dance. 


The traditional dance is a line ‘of men or women, from» 


three at a sitting hand dance, to -“— hundred, generally 
performing in unison. | 

. What little Fijian dancing I saw. téld me that though it 
was unique in style, it was not’a simple matter of filming 


the most-interesting group of dances we found here. 


First, the script of “His Majesty O'Keefe” called for 


specifically oriented dances —- a -ceremonial presentation 
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in the fiji islands 


-Some areas 
‘add short up and down shoulder movements that achieve 


by Daniel Nagrin 


of copra that develops into a fierce charging spear dance, 
featuring Archie Savage as Boogulroo; a “Dance of the 
Maidens” to show off the seductive powers of Kakofel, 
played by Tessa Prendergast, and a frengied war dance in 
which Archie Savage whips up his warriors to attack 
O'Keefe. In no case was there a traditional Fijian dance 
that filled the bill. 
Further, the form of the Fijian dance has many unthe- 
atrical qualities. ‘Like most folk material, each dance /is 


very long — from twenty minutes to half an hour. Second. 


the dance is broken into short bits of twenty to forty sec- 
onds each. The singers lead off for several verses as the 
dancers stand and clap. After a bit, the dancers start, per- _ 
forming a short section whith comes to a clean stop. Then . 
the same dance ‘verse’ is performed once again at a faster 


_ tempo, again to a clean stop. This pattern is repeated. for 


six to ten verses. Some of the dance verses have brilliant 
and exciting climaxes. Others| seem to just peter out. 


I could use the dance material only as a base for style ~ 
and texture. It would have to be altered without being - 


_ changed. How? 


Its slow. static form would have to be shelved so as to 
keep pace with'the furious tempo of an adventure film fea- 
turing Burt Lancaster. And always it was necessary to re-. 
member that the two principal dancers, Archie Savage and 


Tessa Prendergast, had styles of their own that had to be 


met halfway. 

The casting call went out to the villages, oil the strangest . 
assortment emerged at Deuba Beach, our headquarters — 
young men who'had never danced the traditional mekes, 
but with great strength and agility, and old boys with . 
tremendous style, but no strength or Hexibility. | 

‘Auditioning was fantastically difficult, since the Fijian 


is no soloist. The only time the Fijian dances alone is when 


he wants to be funny and then he does a crude take-off on.; ' 


the Polynesian hip undulations of Samoa and Hawaii. The. 
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Daniel Nagrin gifted concert. dancer. 


who has appeared in’ Broadway and 
Hollywood productions, photographed 
north of Australia and south of Japan 
on the Fiji Islands, while preparing 
the’ dances for Warner Bros.’, “His 
Majesty O'Keefe” (released this 
month). 


Above: demonstrating for dancers 
who appear in the film. 


Below: chatting with American danc- 


er, Archie Savage between “takes”. 
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“7 intensive grind of a full 
light drizzles, on a sandy beach was disconcerting 
the least. The work went slowly at first. Then. on 


turns, quick foot changes, knee drops — 


ers sit about clapping and sereaming with 


la zhter. | 


“he audition finally started to roll when they realized - 


th t if they didn’t perform there would be no job. To many 
it vas a great revelation since they were seeing dances of 
| ages from all parts of Fiji, most of which they had 
er seen. To me, it was a gold mine of research. 


Xhythmically it was a shock to find that Fiji is 


strictly a 2/4 rhythm island; in ofly one case did I come 


across dance to a 3/4 rhythm. This charming dance was 


performed by some Lau men of Fiji to the tune of an ~ 
‘old English meld@y. (Fiji is one of the few remaining 


British Crown Colonies.) Probably, because of the 3/4 
rhythmic base, it was also the only: *dance | saw that had 


any agility of the feet. One group from Sigatoka did 


some fabulous knee drops; another had a strange sideways 
shuflle that resembled a bullfighter edging: up to his victim. 
The only turn is a hopping half turn — | can’t remember 
seeing one leap from one foot to another. Jumps are rare. 

The dancers chosen, I proceeded to teach a simple 
3,4 step. that was to be the basis of the copra ceremonial 
that preceded the spear ceremonial. Not only did it-floor 
them, but the man who was assigned to play the ali — 
their chief percussion instrument, a small hollowed out 
log —- sat in complete astonishment at the rhythm I was 
clapping, and then just burst out laughing. Only by sud- 
denly doing the step and shouting * ‘Dua, ‘Rua, ‘Tolu: Dua 


Rua, Tolu!” (which means ‘One, two, three!” in Fijiay) 


was I able suddenly to charge them all into action. ft tao 
my strongest weapon in penetrating the understanding of 
the men were a few strategic Fijian words: “dua tale” 


-which means — again, “vakarau” — get ready. “totolo™ 


faster, “vakamalua” —— slower, etc. I finally achieved the 
technique of working: without-a translator. even solving 


certain problems by’ teaching them English phrases like 


“From the top!”. 

Rehearsal was a process very strange to these men. most 
of whom .are-farmers. If they did ever dance before, their 
traditional rehearsals were a matter of two or. three hours 


in the cool late afternoon a couple of times a week. The 


| was called away from rehearsal for about two hows. 
| entrusted the men to one of the dancers, Watisoni Naqau. 


a strange, silent man, built like a heavyweight fighter. | 


had just created a new phrase in the dance and left in- 


structions with Watisoni to have the men practice and 


learn it. On returning, I found the group working fur- 
iously ‘with Watisoni counting “One, Two. Three. Four!’ 


‘instead of “Dua, Rua, Tolu, Val’ *, and the men dancing 


the phrase in real Fijian style. Over the entire phrase that 
[ had given them there had crept the sublest change, 


| learned then that if I demonstrated any new movement®: 
too fully, all their it fiercely go into an imi- 


tation of me, and consequéntly lose all their own. style. 
Mostyef the movements ‘given were new ‘to them ~~ leaps. 


yet. by the simple 
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orking day under a hot sun. in 


process of throwing the movement at them, forcing them. 


to plunge into performing . it, making just enough correc- 
tions to preserve the phrasing and line. then by disappear- 
ing and leaving them in the trands of Watisoni, a former 
cane grower from the hills. we were getting a result-which 
looked like traditional dance. e 

By the time we reached the stage of shooting the dance, 
my group of sixty-five men, from all parts of -Fiji, had 
gained a discipline and power of performance that any 
professionals could be proud of. ; 

It was impossible during the five days of shooting to 
make them accept the fact that when the director asked for 
a rehearsal they could go easy and save their energy. Each 
time the strange chant of the music emerged, they came 
tearing into view as if it were opening night on Broadway. 


Even more gratifying was the speed with which they 


learned, once the! method of procedure was set. We did a 


frenzied war dance, also led by Archie Savage, which was 
modelled after a photograph | had seen of the, famous 
Ketjak of Bali. I selected this conception becausé in all 
Fiji there is no dance that passes into frenzy. It is always 
measured, restrained and somewhat self-conscious in_ per; 
formance. Further. it had been decided early in the film 
that any art motif of the South Seas was grist for our mill. 
So once again | presented the men with strange movements. 


this time of ‘a frenetic, high- speed, complicated series. of 


falls and off-beats. 
By.this time at least a dozen men had emerged who 
had achieved a sense of pride in controlled movement that 


made them very akin to Rapes dancers. Their endur- 
ance and agility made. it possible} to finish this dance in 


three days. | 

T left Fiji with all of thie sighs and regrets one exper- 
iences on place. wonderful people. 
a challenging experfeace, but most of all, one thought tugs 
at my mind. In that group of sixty-five men. now back on 
their farms or .in the cane mills. there are a few who are 
split. They have been bitten by that insane and savage devil 
of the arts —- the dance. These few have all the attributes 
and ability to make fine and beautiful dancers on any stage 


the world. Certainly several will become “daunivucu 


meke” (dance experts who create variations and danees 
for their respective villages). for which they will be highly 
regarded. Actually, each. of these talerited men will be a 
fabulous dance expert in Fiji. During his experience of 
dancing for Warner Bros. he ‘met. the best dancers from 
Sigatoka. Namosi, Baravi. Lautoka. and‘ he met Archie 
Savage. who showed him some of the loveliest “phrases” 
known to jazz, some of the frenetic power. of African 


dance. and through me. they experienced some of the 
_ strange movements of modern dance. Here is enough either 
to ftee the mind of the Fijian choreographer and cause a_ 


renaissance ‘of their dance. or enough confusion to create 


a bastard. art. 
a date with Fiji. must go back to find: out 


| what they did to that sea fall.- and: the Lindy Hop, and 


the Boogie Woogie. 
THE END 
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a} dancing to their. medium of expression. The French poet 
| Stéphane Mallarmé — whose symbolistic poem “L’ Apres 

Midi dun Faune” 
| Afternoon of a Faun” — once called ballet “the theatrical 
ea form of poetry.” It is. the realization of the imaginary. the 
— dream turned into reality on the stage-by which most writers 
| are attracted. Some of them, like Emily Dickinson, express 


come one with its light-wingedness. Others escape with it 
into descriptive, poetic passages -which.emulate the dance’s 
expression of grace and try to translate “the alphabet of 
the inexpressible” — which dancing has sbeen called — into 
‘the idiom of their_own artistic language. 


I cannot dance upon my toes, 
No man instructed me, 
But often times among my mind 
A glee possesseth me | 
That had I: ballet knowledge 
Eee Would put itself abroad 
_In pirouette to blanch a troupe. 
|. Or lay‘a prima mad! 
And though I had no gown of gauze 
No ringlet to my hair, 
Me : Nor hopped for audiences like birds, 
| Qne claw upon the air, — _ 
Nor tossed my shape in 
is Nor rolled on wheels: of snow. 
Till. was out of sight in sound. 
; The house encored me so — 
\ Nor any knew I know the art 
I mention easy here — | 
Nor any placard boast me, 
It’s full as opera! 
| 


guidance of the Gods. 
| a Plato 


e 


One may judge a king by the state of oosing during his; 


reign. 
C hinese 
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Many poets have been strongly aware of the kinship of: 


led to the ‘famous Nijinsky ballet “The 


an almost physical longing to become part of dancing, to be- 


dias”, describing the dance of Salome (of which the Bible 
~ says: “When Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter of 
| Heradias danced before them, and pleased Herod. . .”’) : 
Walter Sorell 


at one > another. 


The Dance was. developed among men under the. direct: 


- 
Tell. him is measure in everything ou 


La danse est une maniére détre. 


| Balzac 
Their hands speak, and their feet seem to write. 


French/novelist, Gustave Flaubert, in his novelette “Hero- 


“She threw ‘herself onto her hands, with her il in the 
air, scoured the dais thus like a large beetle, and’. then 


Shakespeare 


stopped abruptly. Her neck and ,spine were at right angles: 
the sheaths of color round her legs went on like rainbows 
over her shoulders and framed her face, at a cubit ‘from 
the ground. Her lips were’ painted. her eyebrows were deep 
black, and. the eyes themselves almost terrifying. There 


. were beads of moisture on her forehead like a vapor on’ 
‘white marble. She did not speak, but she and Herod looked 


99 


t 


As a lit match first flickers in the hands _ | 
Before it flames, and darts out from all sides 
Bright, twitching tongues, so, ringed by growing 
Of spectators, — she, quivering, glowing stands 


Poised tensely for the chance — then forward glides 
And suddenly becomes a flaming torch. 
Her bright hair flames, her burning glances scorch. 


And with a daring art at her command 


Her whole robe blazes like a fire-brand 
‘From which it stretched each naked arm, awake, 
- Gleaming and rattling like a frightened snake. 
And then, as though the fire fainter grows. 
‘She .gathers up the flame — again it glows, 

As with proud gesture and imperious air 
She flings it to the earth and it lies there 
- Furiously flickering and crackling still — 
Then haughtily victorious, but with sweet 


Swift smile of greeting, she puts forth her. will 


And stamps the flames out with her small firm feet. 


Rainer'Maria Rilke 


. {translated by Jessie Lemon’! 
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from ancient roots 


isa feeling th 


nic dance takes a 


“new role in education 


| 
new vitglity 


‘by Esther Brown* 


Dance spetialists in education, as well as in the concert 


field, are growing more and more restive. From all sides 


one hears murmurs of complaint. Critics as well as audi- 
ences are be 
odern. dance is going stale, that it exists 
in a> vacuum, that it has alienated itself from humanity 
and from its cultural roots. : 


Educators have for some time been dimreapiel by the. 


vitiating effects of imitation, the absorption with the 
mechanical aspects of technical drill, and the increasing 


*Esther Brown-has been dance ates at Colorado State College of 
Education, Santa Barbara College of the Univ. of California, Indiana 
Univ., Illinois State Normal Univ., and other institutions of higher 
learning. She received most of her training under Margaret H’ Doubler 
at the Univ. of Wisconsin and 
Graham. Miss Brown will be teaching @ course in “ethnic dance in 
education” at Columbia Univ. next year.’ 
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aning the decline of creative vitality.. There 


was an early. student of Martha © 


be 


Physical Education majors at Colorado State College of Education 
rehearse for a college production cf “Brigadoon”. 


fear of creativity among college students. There is a bore: 
dom with what too often appears to be a pseudo-intellectual 
fadism. The hard-won individuality of the distinguished and 


_ powerful personalities in dance -is often misconstrued as 


“individualism” and egoism, and the superficial imitation 
of their outer forms seems to have produced a _ sterile, 
impoverished sort of dance experience. | 

- But all of this fretting and fuming may well be an 
divine discontent which ushers in a period of renewal. At 
least, it serves to stir up a healthy questioning of basic 
values. It urges us to seek a deeper understanding of dance. 


as a vital function for our contemporary world. 


Dancers and dance. educators, sensitive to the emotional — 
and intellectual climate of the period, are aware of the 
emergence of a new direction, a fresh impetus. Anthro-. 


pologists, ethnologists, psychologists, are converging on 
important new insights into the nature pf man through a’ 
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ethnic dance... 

study of art; his music. his mythology and _ religious 
beliefs: in fact through all of his cultural forms. For them 
the dance is acquiring a new prestige as one of the most 
vital of these cultural forms. They see it as a dynamic 
embodiment, a summing up in action, of the spirituality of 
a people. Attention is being directed to the ihner meaning 
of the ritual dances and prayer-dramas. the dance cer- 
emonies and mimetic rites of ancient and priniitive cultures. 


Scholarly research in the dance of the various culture, 


areas. the American Indian. the ‘African. the Oceanic, the 
Far Eastern, (is being carried on along with research — 
music, art, mythology,. and religion, ald integral aspects of | 


dance forms. New concepts in) modern psychology 


fresh light on the meaning of ancient rituals. Théy offe 
valuable insight. not only into the nature of the. people 
of these cultures, but into the nature of the collective 
unconscious of modern man. They bring to. light the: deeper 
undercurrent, the vital stream of fundamental instincts 
common to mankind, from which all basic forms of. thought 
and feeling, stém. It is from this rich store of collective 
vitality that great creators in. dance, just as all great 
artists. have drawn and continue to draw their nourishment. 

For those of us who are primarily concerned with dance 
* as an educative process, as a vehicle for achieving a creative 
approach to lifé, this new field of study provides rich 
potentialities. As a source of fresh vitality, a more realistic 
self-discovery, and greater awareness of the total person- 
ality; as a means to a deeper understanding of others, these 
ancient ethnic dance forms can be used in a most valuable 
way in education. That they can extend the scope of dance. 
infuse it with new energy. and bring a more wholesome 
_perspective to the entire field. is already being demonstrated 
by a few dance directors. Of all the recent trends in dance. 


this seems to hold the most exciting challenge. an invitation. 


to unlimited discovery for teachers, and students. 

What are the ‘most fertile sourdés of this rich ethnic ma- 
terial in education? Short of makiag g field trips’ and partici- 
pating in the dances as a part of the study of them, first- 
ane instruction from ethnic dancers who have direct contact 
with their culture. is the most satisfactory way of learning 
them. EquaHy valuable is the cultural backeround of «the | 
students themselves. te 

Surely no country in’ ‘the world has.such a ric variety 
of ethnic backgrounds as America. As a way of getting to- 
know students. as.individual personalities and in the totality” 
of their cultural origins; and as a way of helping them 
to know themselves in this deeper sense, the use of their 
own ethnic resources is invaluable. For instance, a group 
of first-generation Japanese-Hawaiian students in a western 
college were able to reconstruct two versions (ancient and 
modern) of the, Bon Odori, or rice-crop. ritual. which some 
of them had learned as children in Hawaii. 

These dances were beginning to fade from memory,, but 
what one student had forgotten. another remembered, and 
hearing the music again helped. The Hawaiian students 
were eager to learn jitterbug and bee-bop, which they did 


~ won't like them, they will be bored.” 
-. surprised and delighted as anyone with their spellboun | 


‘Artist’ in a chapter. he calls. 


extremely well, and they were accustomed to showing a1 
teaching their Hawaiian dances. but of the more ancie) 
Japanese dances they said at first. “They ‘are Qs slow, ar 
its just the same thing over and over again. The audien: : 
But they were ; 


audience. The thirty men and women in their native costum: ; 
moving in a great circle with subtle. delicate. gesture. 
_. performed in perfect unison to the ancient music, again 
projected color slides of Japanese landscape, temple scene . 
and a great image of the Japanese Wind God, for half a, 
hour had captured a fragment of the deep calm, the lon : 
view of time and the mellow wisdom of their ancier: 
culture. They felt it and their audience felt it. What th 
experience did for the students who danced and for thos - 
who saw it could be a book ‘in itself. And anyone wh. 
‘doubts ‘that ethnic dance can be good theatre, has muci 
to learn. It is theatre, in its purest and.most powerful forn.. 
In some areas there are. students’ who have first-hand 
knowledge of American Indian dance which spark 
off a research project and contribute a rich experience to 
the dance program. In two western colleges | know of. 
this was the beginning of the development of Indian dance- 
dramas of great power and beauty. At one, a Mexican 


high school boy with an amazing knowledge of Indian 


, dance, and himself a truly fine dancer, came to the campus 
and. taught and danced with a large group of men and 
women. At the other. a student who had been a Koshare 
dancer at La Junta, aroused much interest and created a 


wonderful experience for other students, many of them 
college athletes. The appeal of these materials, of the Sioux 


Fagle Dance, the Hopi Snake Dance, the Navajo Yeibichai. 
the Sioux Buffalo. to college athletes, the football players. 


the basketball. track and wrestling stars. some who had 
“never done any kind of dancing before. was amazing. In 
the study and performance of these dances. with authentic 
costumes. masks and other paraphernalia, to the weird 
powerful chants and drum rhythms of the Indian, they 


seemed to have rec ‘overed some forgotten part of themselves. 
to have released a dormant deep-seated energy and emo- 
tional vitality of which they had never before been aware. 

With such experiences we see more clearly the relation 
of dance to sports and games. Within the physic ‘al education 
department. where the dance first emerged. and where it still 
is in many colleges to the annoyance of many dance 
educators this awareness of the common origin of dance 


and sports brings a closer feeling of unity. The foot-races. | 
_the wrestling matches. the ball games and contests. were 
an integral part. (along with the dance) of the rituals 


performed to music. (The psychological significance of 
sports and games. of all forms of contest, is discussed in 


4 most interesting manner by Otto. Rank in’ “Art and the 


“Games of Chance”.) Like 
the dance, they served the vital purpose of projecting life- 
death tensions. 


Remémbering this will help the dance teacher to feel 


less out. of place im the physical education. department. In 


fact. the dance teacher who begins to use ancient enthni- 
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museums. but in 


college 


n terials will soon find herself introducing the athletic 
e ments into her dance programs. How exciting it is to 
s college athletes, dressed in kilts: and performing a 
w estling match accompanied by. bagpipes (as in: the 
m isical, “Brigadoon”). And what could be more theatrical 
thin a Sword Dance or a Highland Fling performed. by 


athletes ? 


Often among foreign exchange students on “campus 
there are those who will, with some encouragement. give 
ki. owledge and instruction in their dance. A Burmese school 
principle on a foreign exchange, though he felt he knew 
too little, found he knew enough to give a most infor- 
mative. and delightful experience n Burmese. dance to a 
class. Frequently in a Rit PAE? or in neighboring com- 
munities, there are ethnic groups who still practice their 


Students entertain with a Sioux Indian dance during a Colo. 


dances or can give first-hand information on them, If 
teachers and students are alert to their environment they 
will often find materials in the most ‘unexpected places. 
Exploring for resources. not only in’ the libraries and 
the community and in the whole area. 
can be an experience that is valuable in itself. for the 
people of the community as well as for students. 

The old problem of where the dance belongs in the 


be divorced from its cultural context. It is basic to so many 
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_ to, the total culture. The dances are important — 


been asked to lecture t 


‘urriculum tends to evaporate as the dance finds 
— itself & more integral part. of most of the other divisions 
—of the school. It is in the nature of ‘ethnic dance that it not 


aspects of education. It is the commion bond of interest that 


cuts through the artificial divisions. It invelves not only 


music, art, and drama, but anthropology. ethnology, liter- 
_ature,¢philosophy, comparative religions and applied arts. 


The ethno-musicologist already has one foot in ‘the datice. 
He realizes how necessary the experience of movement is -- 
to the full comprehension of ancient and primitive music. — 
It cannot be grasped merely by passive listening. In the — 
same manner, the art teacher who has, engaged his classes. 
in a study of Oceanic-or African masks and sculpture, of. 
Americar’ Indian art. of Oriental art. knows that these 
forms are intimately bound up with the dance. And he 
welcomes ‘an. oppartunity of participating in a fuller realiz- 
ation of their meaning and of seeing them used in vital 
experience in ethnic dance-theatre. 


™s skeets calyin + 


State College of’ Education basketball half-time. 


The anthropologists and ethnologists also. enjoy con- 
tributing what they know of the significance of these danges 


to them in their own work. One anthropologist who ‘had 
to dance students-on the role of 
dance in primitive societies. reported that he had learned 
2 great deal about his own. field through this experience. 

There is such a wealth of resources for the study of 
ethnic dance of a college campus. resource es undreamed. of 
in-¢he professional ‘dance studios. And: in bringing together 


these separate areas in a_ vital experience of wholeness. 
(continued. on page $1) 
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young 
Dancers 


| = to get ania in-a profession as exacting as dance. 
| whether it be ballet, modern, ethnic, tap, acrobatic or ball- 


_room is something all young dancers must face by the time 


they are sixteen. The questions, “Where shall I study?” 

“How a I get a. job?” “Will I succeed,” are asked over 
and over. You write: “Dear Miss Woody,” and then proceed 
to ask questions whose answers lie within yourselves, while 
Father Time alone can answer the one about your success. 

Perhaps you wonder how you can find the answers to 
the questions that lie within yourselves. Is there. a reliable 
questionnaire or some sort of Aptitude Test you can take? 


Indeed be is. It is for you alone, as personal | and par- 


ticular as\ your likes and dislikes, your habits of study and 
practice, your desires and your aims. You can take it and 
you can grade yourself on it if you can read and if your are 
willing to look at yourself objectively and honestly. 

The test consists merely of reading biographies and auto- 
biographies of famous dancers. Go to your library, tell 


the librarian your errand. Do not ask for a book. The test; , » 


is beginning. You must browse among the books on the 


shelves and choose one for yourself. Read only those books 
with whose authors you find it pleasant to identify. Read 


not only for pleasure but, to see just how each particular 
person lived. her life, solved her problems, met ealure, 
_As you read you will find the answers to your own prob- 
lems by seeing how closely your reactions parallel theirs. 
You will marvel at the dancers who climbed straight to star- 
dom as if they had wings on their heels. You will sym- 
' pathize with those.who. struggled long to realize an ideal. 
Then, close the book afid search your own heart. Ask your- 
self “What would- I have done?” And thereby, begin to 
_ know yourself. 
Read these few excerpts from well: -kngwn books, excerpts 
chosen to show you -how other people’s reactions to their 
problems can help you solve your own. 
* 
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‘an answer to some questions 


Margot Fonteyn by Gordon Anthony - 
* Would you have been able to dance through air raids: 


they started 


by Regina Woody 


when you'were only fourteen and weary from lack of 


sleep and the proper food, or would travelling all over 


the country as a. child, being exploited because you were 
so gifted, always tired, always a little hungry because of 
the stringent rationing have made you hate to dance? It 
didn’t have-that effect on Margot Fonteyn, her dancing grew 
more — every year. | 
* 
to the Piper by Agnes deMille 
If you wanted to dance would you turn down the offer 
of your uncle, a man famous in the moving picture industry. 
tc send you through, the United States on a concert tour 


by saying, “I’m sorry, but I am not quite ready.” Would 


you have almost killed yourself: trying to’ do everything 
ever done by a ballerina better than it had ever been 
done before, after you had obeyed your father by gradu- 
ating from college cum laude? With a short stocky phy- 


sique and a head full of dreams would you have struggled | 
to give concerts in New York, going hungry and shabby 
that you might pay for a hall and acu Agnes deMille 


did. and realized her dream. 

Mestdiiiies Danilova by A. E. Twyzden 

Suppose you had been orphaned at two, as was Alex- 
andra Danilova. At three her grandmother died and her 
godmother, who took her then, soon relinquished her to 
Lydia Gotoseva. Would you have survived,’ as did little 
‘Shura’, to twirl about on your bare tiptoes so gaily that 


,¢veryone knew there was nothing she could. possibly be 


{ 


but a ballerina. “Shura” was a born dancer, but the way 
was not easy. To succeed she had to go forward under 
her own power. Could you have been so hard working, so 
- devoted, so determined with no father, mother or family 


to lhelp you? 
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Angna Enters 


| 
| | 
An Unfinished Life by! Ruth St. Denis . 

Would you have dared tell the Principal of your school 
that you were. determined to ‘dance if HE believed that 
dance was a product of the devil and told you so, saying 
that he would rather see you throw yourself in the river 
and drown than dance on the stage? Ruth St. Denis not 
only told. him she was determined: to dance but-ran away 
from home after she had added a few well chogen words 


knew what she wanted and was willing to work hard to get 
it. Would vou dare to do likewise? 


| * 
Alicia: Markova Dolin 

Suppose you were gifted as a dancer. so gifted that 
everyone who saw you dance was transported by your 
ability, would you have ‘had the nerve to keep on dancing | 
after you had been, told by. a physician that the reason 
your knee kept; pa out under you was because you 
ought to -be wearing a brace and not toe shoes? Alicia dared. 
and became one of the loveliest ballerinas the’ world has 
ever seen. | 

% 
Silly Girl by Angna Enters : 

Angria wanted to be an actress and an artist, but was 
embarrassingly shy and gentle. The first time she tried out 
for a play when she was a little girl she was refused in 
ne | uncertain terms, terms which indicated that she could 
never act in a hundred light years. Drawings she did i 
school drew much mockery hecause she struggled .to sds 
on paper what was in her head instead of what the teacher 
saw on the table. Indeed, one unkind mistress snatched 


the smeared drawing of a girl who was messing up her , 
paper in order that she might be sent from the room and — 
told Angna “This girl has more talent in her litle finger 


than you have in your whole body?” 
'“Ange.” as she was then called was crushed. For years 
she dared not touch a pencil nor try to act. Only when she 
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7 to the effect that he ‘was a nayrow- -minded old bigot.” Ruth - 


Agnes de Mille _ Margot Fonteyn 


‘was grown did she take fifty dollars, money. she should - 
_ have used for food, and start to study. Now Angna Enters 

is famous not only for her dramatic acting, for her dance - 


her brilliant books. 
* 


pantomimes, for her Pe water colors, but also for 


There are many other books about dancers that you can 
read. but any biography or autobiography of a man or 
woman whom you admire will show you how ,they met 
their problems. You can find out a lot about yourself and 
reactions to problems by making yourself aware of, what 
your behavior would be if you were’ suddenly confronted 


with the same problems these famous: people were in their ' 


youth, ‘ 

Reading these books must be done honestly. Don’t kid 
vourself that you would do as the famous ones did, or iden- 
tify with them so thoroughly that you are sure you'd behave 
in the same way. Read sympathetically and understand- 


ingly. Then, put yourself on the carpet. There is no penalty 


involved for failing to answer the questions their way. 
The penalty will come cnly if you cheat yourself on the 
answers. for later on when you are faced with your own 
problems you. must treat them honestly. too. 

It isn’t failure to answer differently. Fach- person has 
many dreams that vanish when she wakes. All-of us day 
dream. but day dreams have to be translated into action 
before you get paid cash ‘money every week. 

By. now you must know that there is no one right answer. 
Do what you must do. do what you think is right. Fight, 
struggle. practice. study. walk alone. You alone can work 
out your own life work. Each human being is different. 
each has.a different dream and a different way of realizing 
it. Struggle to express yourself in the medium you love 


in your own way. Une 
selves. Success may come 
be able to look back with no regrets on a life work if it 
has been honest and creative. j THE -ENb 


; it may not, but you will always 


pected paths may ‘reveal them-_ 
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“Point your toe. Keep your knees Janey loved to turn round and round. 
Aried very hari. 
* Janey and the easel should be, carefully cut out and placed on a piece of thin 


_ paste. the top square to the cardboard below Janey's waist. 


classroom leotard and towel. Put the dress on Janey 


The adventures of the 
YDanzigen family 


a series by regina woody and arline thomson 


|| 


| 


é That day, Janey turned round and 
round almost all the way home. Once 
she turned right onto an elderly gen. - 
tleman and he said, “Well, well, well. 
what have we here — a _ whirling 
dervish!” ’ 


She was learning to do pirouettes. 
“You are doing very well”, Miss Rose 
said. | 


straight”, Miss Rose told Janey. Janey 


cardboard. Trace the outlines of both and cut them out. Paste the paper figures 
on the matching cardboard pieces. Bend the top of ease} where indicated and 


Then cut out the hat, coat and bag which she wears to dance school and her 


by. bending the tabs over her shoulders and legs. Cut 
the inside of the strap of the handbag so that it can 
be slipped around her thumb. 
Why don't you keep Janey and her clothes in a 
special little box were you can add other members 
of the O'Danzigen family as they appear in. future 
issues? | 
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NOI-Z-LESS 
PROTEK-TOE 


ity adds many dancing 
hours to the life of this 
slipper. Special, Exclusive 
“Noi-Z-Lless toe box. 


cellent for students. Pink, — 
Black, White Satin, Black — 
d Kid $6.50 
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unchallenged among Teachers, Students and 
Professionals. For over 30 years the Dance 
World has relied on Ben & Sally for speed in 


service and the finest in Dance Footwear. 


Serving the dancer for years. 


Write Dept. BSM 254 for complete catalog 


CQ 


WALTER E. OWEN 


Photographer 


S8 West S7th Stree 
New York 19, N. Y 


_« COSTUMES 
Made to order 
for 
DANCE 
All Other Occasions 
Cireulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER 
238 State St., Dept. 6 
Schenectady 5, N./Y. 
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Dictionary. of 
Ballet Terminology 


continued 


70. Promenade: A slow 
leg in one spot. 

71. Tours piqués: A series turns. 

‘ in which one foot steps out onto 
demi- -pointe or pointe, with the 
other foot sur le cou de pied 
derriere. 


turn on one 


Changement des pieds 
with a beat. | 

73. Entrechat quatre: From fifth, 
calves beat as they change posi- 


tion in the air, and resume original 


the 


_ position, 
74. Battement fondu: 
working foot sur le. cou de pied, 
supporting leg bends in demi- phic: 
@ .and straightens as working leg ex- 
tends. 
_ Battement: relevé. From closed 
position, the working foot points 
to an open position, the heel Jow- 
ers to the floor. and foot 
points before returning to closed 
position. 
intermediary 
foot 


76. Coupe: 
which -the supporting 
placed by the vor foot. 

77. Temps de A battement. 


dégagé, demi-pli¢, followed by a 


is re- 
cuisse: 
sissonne. fermee. 


Battu: Petformed with a beat. 
A spring upward 


78. 
79. |Entrechat six: 
from fifth, beating calves in back 
\nd front. landing. in fifth with 
feet reversed. 

Grand fouetté: A grand battemem 
en avant. a turn of the hody to 
face the opposite direction, leaving 
the raised leg in arabesque Grand 
fouetté may be performed with 


SO. 


releve or a sauté. © (to be continued) 


1 * These definitions, compiled by Carolyn Parks 
under the supervision of Muriel Stuart, are 


“Vocal Dictionary of 
them by 
director of 


Terminology”. reprint 


courtesy of Mr. Lou Silvers, 


Stepping Tones. 
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Varipote* Variable Sireed| 


PHONOGRAPHS 


with 


for 
RHYTHM CONTROL 


"\Varipole is Califone’s wide range ex- 
clusive speed control ... Slows th 
| beat for beginners or speeds up slow 
= records at the turn of a dial 


CALTFONE 


o other portable Record Player 
jjoffers so many important fea} 
tures in a unit so compact and 
easy to carry. 


..3-speed heavy duty 
turntable 


.Wrist-action pickup arm for 
greater record life 


. Extended range 12” loudspeaker 
for true High Fidelity 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE D-4 TODAY — 


CALIFONE CORPOR 


1041 North Sycamore Aven 
Hollywood 38, California 


SINCE 190) 
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"TI NY TOT 


By Glenn Shipley & Alan Maple 


A completely new system for teach- 
ing babies and beginners a modern 
approach to tap dancing. Contains 
ten (10) progressive dances beginning 
with the most simple form and build- 
ing with each dance. Complete styl- 
ing of body and arm/movements is 
fully described and a very interesting 
approach to the —" of rhythms 
is presented. 


Price: $5.00 Postpaid 


“Send check or money order to 
Shipley and Maple 
School of the Dance 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Send for complete listing of routines 
available by mail 


TAP TECHNIQUES" 


KATE SHEA 
Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


in Woven Top Cellophane 
Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 


| York City 


“Dance School Specialists” 


MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
For Your Musical Recital Needs 


Complete sheet music 
orchestrations — routines 


MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


Russell — Selva & Ringle 
Stepping Tones’ 
Dot — Rainbow — Totten — etc. 


MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Complete Latin-American 
| | ; all labels 
Complete ballroom — instrumental records 


_ MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


Batons — record racks | 
accessories 

Make us your headquarters 

for all your musical needs 


MUSIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
400 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Free catalogue on request 
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has 


‘years. 
for dancers and teachers, for people who like 


‘jasts of good 
eloquently persuade the newcomer of ballet’s 


funniest 
and entirely willing to make jokes about, him-. 
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Books 


| in 
‘Review 


§ 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BALLET CRITIC 


by Richard Buckle 


The Cresset Press, 1953 
21 tshillings 


i / : 
Reviéwed by Francis Mason 


England's fine ballet critic Richard Buckle 
written the first, universally appealing 
hook about ballet that’s appeared in many 
Ballet books, as a rule, 


ballet already and for people who think they 
ought to. The Adventures of a Ballet Critic 
is for all of these people, but it is for others, 
oo. Happily it is a book for everybody, a 
book for ballAt fans and a book for enthus- 
rriting. No book will 


fascination and entertainment. 

Although this book is, in fact, an autobiog- 
raphy of a man who made a profession out of 
in matter and form, not 
self-congratulatory 

Mr. Buckle 
perhaps, the 
ever written) 


an enthusiasm, it is, 
the persistent display 
discovery that we might expect. 
is amusing above all (this is, 
book about dancing 
self. He persuades us that he is interesting 
and that his subject is interesting not in the 
customary manner of the first-person narrative 
but in the manner of the playwright watching 
his own comedy. 

‘This comedy tells the story of a young man 
who fell in love with ballet and celebrated his 
affection by starting a magazine in London. 
The magazine Ballet lasted seven years and 
during that time the editor’ came to know 
intimately most of the people involved in bal- 
let throughout the world. In his look, these 


people are not famous personalities’ but char- 
¢ : 


< 
are written 


more 


although the romantic 


have replaced them 


‘ 


acters in the play. Ashton, Babilée, Bal. 4. 
chine, de Valois, Eglevsky and Kirstein ec 
but a few of the many characters who en + 
and exit, entertaining the hero, instruct r 
him, berating him. And profiting by this 


struction and his own wit, the hero goes 4 


putting out a better magazine than ever. 
fears no one, wants anything that is good °, 
be better, loses friends, makes new ones. 


In 1946, the Sadler's Wells Ballet takes 


little notice of him and his magazine t. xt 


they will not give him press tickets for th ir. | 


first performance at Covent Garden. A { \ 

ars later, he has the Sadler’s Wells tremb]. ig 
in boots. He helps plan one of their 
lets and, regrettably, his ideas for anoth:r, 
Sylvia, are not used by this company. Thon, 
after a time, he gives up ‘his magazine, for wnt 
of money, and re-asserts that there are othier 
important things in the world! Ballet. all 
along, was meant to be only a part- time hobliy, 


Like a true comic hero, he is free. 


-As a ballet critic, Mr. Buchje trusts his 
intuition as well as, his convitions. 
Bernard Shaw as a critic, he often writes so 


Like 


amusingly that some people imagine he doesn’t 
know what. he is talking about.!The joke 


that he does. I hope someday a_ publisher 
will collect the ballet criticism he wrote for 
his magazine and the reviews he is still ‘ wnit- 


ing for the Observer in London to remind \js- 


how 
can be. In the meantime, “The 
a Ballet Critic” 
we have. 


entertaining and enlightening criticism 
Adventures of 
Hest 


contains some of the 


THE BALLET OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
by Ivor Guest 


Adam and Charles Black, London, 1953 . 
148 p.p.. 25 shillings | 


Reviewed by Lillian Moore 


If Emma Livry, protegée of the great Tag- 
lioni, had not died as a result of a grievous 
accident when she was only twenty-one, if 
the career of Adele Grantzow, pupil of Saint- 
Leon and interpreter. of some of his finest 
ballets, had not been cut short at its height, 
if littke seventeen-year-old Guiseppina 
zacchi, creator of the role of Swanilda in 
Coppélia, had not suce umbed to smallpox 
after dancing in public only eighteen times. 
the whole history of ballet might have been 
altered. The dramatic story of the dying years 
of the romantic ballet, when Taglioni, Elss!er 
and Grisi had retired and those who: might 
were cut down one !) 
one, has been brilliantly told by Ivor Guest 


in The Ballet of the Second Empire. 


This book reads like an abserbing nov:l.. 
vet it makes a substantial contribution to tie 
‘It helps to: fill a 


of the dance. 
yawning gap in the history of ballet, ‘or 


ballet (in Europe, at 


literature 
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her teens. It 


light. 
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le: 


fa ly well documented, almost nothing has 


ben written about the ballet under Napoleon 


the story, beginnibig with the heart- 
re ding tragedy of Emma Livry, is. one of 


“gr:dual but relentless decline, it is full of — 


facinating detail and glamorous incident. 


Guest has spared no pains. in digging out his 


jo. g-forgotten data, and the very depth of 


Ins research has enabled him to add colorful 


litthe.geftuches which enliven the factual ma- 


terial. Whether he is describing the phen- | 


omenal technician Amina Boschetti, so short 
aid stout that not even her incredible tours 


de force could conceal the unaesthetic lines of — 


her figure, or beautious Eugenie Fiocre, whose 
splendid physique was the excuse for innumer- 


able roles especially created to display her — 


lovely legs, he writes with : Iida and 
sound understanding. 

It is’ gratifying, and rare, to find an excit- 
ing story which is also an invaluable reference 
book: Its permanent value is considerably 
enhanced by an excellent index and an ap- 
pendix listing principal dancers, ballet masters” 
and teathers at the Paris Opera from 1859 to 
1870, as well as all the ballets first performed 
there during that time, and an extensive list 
of ee at other Paris theatres. The 
hook is 


and the lseventy- -seven illustrations, most of 

which will be. unfamiliar even to the dance 

are attractive and well reproduced. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE BALLET 

by Noel Streatfeild 


Franklin Watts. Inc., N. Y. 
93 illustrated, $1.75 


Reviewed by Regina Woody 


scholar, 


he 93 pages Noel Streatfeild, as usual, ac- 
complishes the impossible. In semi-fictional 
form she presents a delightful hodge-podge of 
facts, barre exercises, stories of famous _bal- 
lets and even a capsule history of .ballet. This 


is an English book by the beloved author of: 


BALLET SHOES, and’ the ‘English point of 
view is rampant, in that she believes “chore- 
ographers are born” not taught, and that bal- 


let cannot be notated. Those of you who read 


DANCE Magazine know that many of us here 
in the United States believe that Labanotation 
is able to do for choreographers, exactly what 
musical notation has done for edenpovers Be- 


cause, in England, little girls of twelve can 


earn a living as dancers, ballet is.taken very | 
seriously and from a_ professional point of 


view. Over here ballet is an accomplishment 
with little cash value before a child enters 
is well to bear* this in mind 
when reading this book. 

The illustrations by Moses Soyer are a de- 
Each one is worthy of a frame. They 
are pictures of -ballet dreams come. true as 


drawn by a sensitive artist with a fine sense 


of living line. This is a very big little book 


1954 


+) and the Diaghilev period have been _ 


mean feat. 


beautifully produced (we have ‘come’ 
to expect that of Adam and Charles Black) 


and deserves a proud place on a young ‘dane- 


er’s bookshelf. 


THE BALLET 
by Hugh Fisher 
Thomas Y. Crowell .Company, N. Y. 


illustrated, $2.50 


Reviewed by Regina Woody 
To get a factual history of ballet, the stories 
of several ballets and a number of .biographies 


95 pp.. 


of famous ballerinas all in 95 pages is no. 


Nevertheless Mr. Fisher has ac- 
complished it and has written one of the 
clearest and most authoritative books about 
ballet yet written for children. Like Miss 
Streatfeild, Mr. Fisher writes of. ballet in 
England and his opinions in: regard to the 


teaching of choreography, of ballet notation 


etc., agree with her and differ from ours. 
However, history, the stories of the ballets, 
and biographies are in no way affected. The 
photographs “re well chosen and beautifully 


reproduced. The paper heavy and_ smooth, — 
Mr. Fisher has done the young ballet dancer 


a great service in giving her a simple yet en- 
tirely satisfactory reference book of her own. 


FUN WITH BALLET 
by Mae Blacker Freeman 


“Random House, N. Y., 1952 
pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Regina Woody 


Here is a book for young dancers which 
approaches ballet with joyous enthusiasm and 
not a shred of awe. The text is written 
simply and cle atly while the illustrations posed 
by the author’ s daughter Marey, are so natur- 
ally graceful as well as correctly balletié that 
even a hardened misanthrope could not fail 
to brighten at the.sight of them. 

This is a book every young dancer should 


‘own and practice with, for what Marcy does — 


so well, every other little girl who loves to 
dance has the right to try on her own account. 
1 can‘ think of no book that is better for the 
beginner who wishes to perfect her technique. 
ff Marcy is half as good at sixteen as she 


looks now she will be well worth watching. 


author of “The Adven- 
” with Spanish dancer 


Richard Buckle, left. 
tures of alBallet Critic 
Antonio. 
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fabulous array of fabrics and' trimmings. 


You can save 25% to 30% on many items. 
. Order by mail! 


Compare our prices, selection and service 
on practice wear and accessories. You'll be 
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footwear. eee from 
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Blueprint for a Civic Ballet 
Alexander 


Ed. note: Throughout -the. country, local ballet companies ¢ 


kee springing up, offering capertines and training to 
tal uted young dancers. 

li e have asked Dorothy Alexander, dirdclor of the coun- 
trys oldest. civic company, to explain something of the 
policy and organization that has made the Atlanta Civic 
Ballet possible. It is: interesting that Miss Alexander’ is 


also responsible .for bringing dance into the public school — 


system of Atlanta—a city which now boasts an enthusiastic 


dance audience, numerous dance school and two local 


‘ompanies. 
@ Of course the hia ‘Civic Ballet did not come. into 


_ being overnight. It has been twenty five years in the making 
and each year we gain more experience in running it suc- 
cessfully. Far too many organizations put forth a tremen- 


dous initial effort, only to have their companies die soon 


after birth. Why? What are the pitfalls? Can they be pre- » 


vented? We-think we have found some of the answers. 


1. Although we have been in the black for many years, 


success in térms of gate receipts has never been our pri-— 
mary aim. Our first consideration has always been to edu- - 


cate the public. 


2. We started modestly, being willing: to win a few peo- 
ple at a time. (Our concept of failure was the loss of some- 
one who had previously been won over.) Originally we 
were known as a concert group. Not until we had made out- 
standing civic contributions, and knew we could continue 
to do so, did we call ourselves a Civic Ballet. 

3. Our programs adhered to what we considered high 


artistic standards on a. concert level. We were 


to fail or succeed without compromising, but had ultimate 
faith in the power of sincere effort. : 

4. The company has always been a democratic organiza- 
tion. The doors are open to anyone attaining the’ required 
technical perfection. Membership. is by audition. Every 
member of the company has one vote. The number of ac- 
tive members is limited to twenty-five girls and ten boys. 

5. Membership is with complete understanding that the 
organization is not a vehicle for self-exploitation, but a 


group with a job to do. It is our policy to give every dancer 


an opportunity;to perform according to his: own capacity. 
-6. Rules afd regulations for the company .are reason- 
able but exacting. Every member must average at least two 
and one-half hours a week of class instruction ‘under a 
teacher of ‘her own choice. She must also attend at least 
eight hours a week in rehearsal, as well as any call ‘re- 
hearsal announced more than a week in advance. If absent 
three times in one season, a dancer must forfeit membership, 
A contract is signed each season. ; 

7. The company sponsors a junior group ‘tiles audi- 
tioning age is thirteen. This group works and produces inde- 
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pendently but can be. used* in productions of the senior 


company. As a result, the senior company memibers usually 


have had a'reasonable amount of prior stage experience by 
the time they audition. 

8. We have a responsible non- -dancing Associate Group 
consisting. mostly of pareyts and interested “friends, who 
work on costumes, sets. publicity, social activities, t tickets. 
programs, advertisements, jetc. | 

9. The company has a service program. Each season a, 
limited number of programs are given free of charge to 
civic organizations. These are usually lecture-demonstra- 


tions. Also included are performances for charity, service- 


men, etc. We are also introducing dance workshop groups 
for. under-privileged children. 

10... We never miss an ‘oppottunity to cooperate whole: 
heartedly with other art organizations. The proceeds of one 
season’s most important engagement were donated to the 


beginning of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. We often 
furnish danees for the Atlanta Opera Company and appear 


on Music Club programs. We have demonstrated the rela- 


_tionship of dance and art at the. Atlanta Institute of Art 


and are charter members of the Atlanta Fine Arts Center. 
These. good-will contacts have been invaluable in gaining 
the respect of other art organizations. th 

11. The Civic Ballet cooperates with the elieaiites! 
dance programs in the public schools. The A.C.E., one of 
the educational organizations, sponsors three low-priced 
programs a season, planned especially for children. We 
also contribute to ballet appreciation lessons given in the — 
schools, so that before the children come to the programs 
they are familiar with story and music. They have also ex- | 
perimented with designing their own sets and costumes and 


frequently with, their own choreography. The result is the 


perfect audience. This has a/definite carry-over as the chil- 
dren grow into adulthood. | 
12. When filling out-of-town engagements, we try to send 
out press releases that give the background of the ballets 
to be presented. 
The present membership of the Atlanta Civic Ballet in- 
cludes nine teachers of dance, several married girls with 
childrens college and highschool girls, and business girls. 
Members ‘of the Associate Group are from all walks of life. 
Although the project has served as a stepping stone for 
some who have gone into professional dance, its proudest 
accomplishment is a wide audience: of individuals who 
have been immeasurably enriched by contact with dance. 
Our ambitions for the future? We'd like to see -local 
eroups develop all over the country, and hope to exchange 
ideas with them and engagements, too. For it is from local 


ballet projects that 4 Gance- -aware country will evolve. 
Enp 
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1. “YOU just order a sketch -of any gostume you want. 
® Let us know the type of number (tap, ballet, line, solo, ete.) 
a —r to sketch are swatches of material and trimming erdstically, selected .in a brilliant color scheme. Or you may specify your own 
colors 
© We list on sketch exactly how many yards and the price of all material and trimming you will need to. make costume. 
® Our prices for material and trimming are comparable to that of dny fabric concern. You pay no more. Use enclosed order sheet. 
- SEND in your order sheet. You may order as many packages of a single design as you want. 
® You will receive a‘ beautiful colee. sketch sed the unbelievable cast of only One ($1 00) Dollar. 
EACH PACKAGE INCLUDES: m4 
® exact yardage of materials required to make costume. 


all trimmings or flowers, sequins etc as seen on sketch. ’ 


@ each package is stamped with its size. 

® at no extra charge — a FREE — simplified pattern of costume. Our patterns are so simple — anyone ean follow them — clearly — 
marked — no guess work — "vps just ean’t go wrong. f 


PROFESSIONALLY DESIGNED RECITAL COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN | : 


LET US BE YOUR PERSONALIZED SHOPPER. LET US DO YOUR WORRYING — — ALL You DO IS PUT IT TOGETHER 
THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY IDEA TO HIT THE DANCING SCHOOL PROFESSION. 


onsen YOUR SKETCHES NOW! PACKAGED PATTERN SERVICE 


On your school stationery. 
Nu C.O. D. ; 


Available to Teachers Only. 
118 West 44th Street ee 


New York 26, 


BY NOW YOU ARE GETTING YOUR IDEAS AND 
THOUGHTS TOGETHER FOR YOUR RECITAL. 


(TO BE READY FOR YOU) 
Wolff-Fording has been doing that for months 


past. And we are ready to co-operate 


| é BRAND NEW- COMPLETE 1954 


Catalogue — Sample Book and Price List. Write for yours 
today, Now, before you forget. Our 7 Story Building is 
crammed to the walls with new things for you and we have 
everything for your school under one roof. 
We know what you need. We know what you want. We know 
what you should have and we have it for you. 
> Qur Satins — Taffetas — and other Fabrics are specially treated to 

\ s show up for maximum effect under stage lighting. 

Don't take less than the best. Buy from where you 

get the best for less. 


igain in 1954 it's Wolff-Fording 

= or Price — Quality — Service. Agents 

= GIVE YOU SOME IDEA = 

=. ‘the terrific WOLFF-FORDING Values = 

Nylon Net—Complete. Color Range yd ¢ Footwear, 
 49°-51"' Satin—Eine omplete Color Range 59¢ yd. Smith 
49°'-51"' Satin—Supe mplete Color Range . 75¢ yd. Selva Taps 


49-51" Satin—Supreme—Complete Color Range . d. 
49°'-51"" Taffeta or Celanese Type—Complete Color 


Bell Sound 


Ran 59% yd. 
a9"'-51"" Celanese Taffeta (a real celanese)—Complete Color Systems. 
54" Terlatane (combed Yarn)—Complete Roles Benge ‘ne 6 Totten 
54" Tarlatane—I6 yd! piece $4.75 3 Hollywood 


White Rayon Maraquisette . Dance Records. 


THE COMPLETE THEATRICAL DEPT. STORE ESTABLISHED 1893 


WOLFF-FORDING & CO. INC. 


46 STUART ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. HA 6-6240 
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 ethni. dance ~ "the enormous speed and extension of move- 


41) ment; the lunar and solar analogies and the ‘La: Mendola 
| r essential changes in the proportions of the . 
makes a contribution to the larger are cornerstones to the modern dance at DANCE FOOTWEAR & 
probi m of education, the problem of how its best. DANCE ACCESSORIES | 
1 bridge the gap between idea and action, We are better able to understand the prim- : | 
io cut across artificial boundaries and ordial the archéie epaibbliam of. TOE SHOES OXFORDS 


how jo reach the IMporant aspect of human a Martha Graham when we recognize them as BALLET SLIPPERS — 
persovality that ae ever so much more than stemming from this same deep source, as | 
the single’ mental function. of reason. archetypal images and symbols of the collec- SANDALS + TAP SHOES 


The concepts of dance as an expression of 


tive unconscious. In the teaching of modern 


a cosmic eth as in ay creation - — dance composition, folk and the ancient dance | | Mail Orders Promptly Filled e 
legends and-ceremonials, as an age-old device rituals from which they stem, can all be _ Write for Complete Catalog | ; 


for dealing with fear, with the deep-ccatell enormously helpful as basic source material. 


anxieties. of man in the crises of humarf fife, Their use is highly effective in helping stu- La Mendola 130 West 46 St. N.Y.C 
-in the very issues of life and death, in the dents overcome their fear of creativity. Stu-- sg pees 
qracial stages of oer “and survival, dents feel they have a significant starting ‘KS necialists in Theatrical’ Accessories” 
birth and eae oe and proctes: point, a base from which to proceed. And it : — 
tion and the getting of food, weg the hunt and is indeed, an inner base of creativity ame are | 
the harvest, in ‘war and illness and death, workin: 


lends a new dimension to the understanding Familiar European ‘folk darices “ae ee 
of the forms of dance we are already teach- | 


have been teaching for many years take on ae 
ing. And yet it is surprising, even jat this ahs a... FOR YOUR RECITAL 


- added significance as we recognize the same 
late date, how many educators still take the ; . . STR OBLITE 


h basic geometric patterns, gestures, and im- 
ages of the more ancient dance rituals. The 
are stl province o ‘primitive “uncu 
. . characteristic pattern of the square dance, for 
tured” peoples. As one such person said of Luminous color effects 
| on your costumes 
THE SENSATION 


i instance, the constant merging of the square 
American Indian dances, “This is ‘all very and circle, that appears in many European 


interesting, but why regress to this primitive Pema as well as in our American dances, @: oF 
Progress can be recognized as an ancient symbol of RADIO CITY 
0 Clv. : ee. ao je and Tibet (known as the mandala and MUSIC HALL 


ception of the cultural value of these ma- 
‘terials stems only from ignorance. Such an 
attitude is no longer tenable in our times. 

As for the “progress” we have achieved in 
our_own culture, a reading of Ruth Benédict’s 


symbolizing what the modern psychologists 
call “individuation” — an inner process of 
integration ). Perhaps it is enough to know 
that these dances are “just fun”, that they 


: appeal to many people and are “good social 


Patterns of quickly experience and wholesome recreation.” But STROBLITE CO. 

awareness of this deeper, inner psychologiéa 


deeper sense, such an attitude s | - 

. For those interested in reference material. 

lain aspects of one’s 

case, ethnic dance can be valuable for edu- | 


il the ol Wh id on the general nature and meaning of the 

catin e educators, too. en socia nce ‘ 

ritual dances and prayer-dramas of ancient | 
is viewed as a serious courtship ritual, as 7 ; 


cultures. Much of jt is interspersed in the’ 


-nature’s wa | 
y men writings of “anthropologists and ethnologists, 
women to overcome 
the fear gf sex and of this is a blessing, for the meaning of these 


he responsibilities which it entails in adult forms in relation to the total cultures must 


Inexpensive and 

will add a : 
Broadway touch 
to your recital © 


In ordinary light In UV. light 


aig — Sapien se ; ove sud to be grasped along with the external aspects Trophies - Pins - Medals 

we are less api to be 20 condesdending toward and: structure of the dances. Paw Printed T Shirts 
it as a serious, part of the dance pro ram and — Ren Deel, ee : Emblems—School Bags 

te think fj thi Lawrence, Robert Redfield, David McAllester, Hat Boxes 
the students Erna Fergusson and Willard Rhodes, have all 

can pick up for themselves if they want to.” : Metal Carrying Cases 


written about American Indian dance. Bessie . . . 
| ible Dancing Doll 
and May Evans were among the first dance . b 
specialists to attempt an authentic detailed——[ 
Statler Practice Records | ‘ 


record of fragments of some of the Indian 
' dances. Since then Gertrude Kurath, who is Distributor for Califone — | 


Not only does this broad concept of dance 
as a vital psychological function deepen our 
understanding of existing forms of dance in 
the college program but it gives a heightened 


of A both a dancer and ethnologist, has come for- Players—Dance Bracelets 

ward with scholarly detailed recerds of the Ideal Gifts for Xmas 

I'm dance. dances of the Concheros of Mexico, the Iro-— Recital or for Resale _ . 
interested omy mm creative ance, im quois, the Cherokee, the Dakota Sioux, the : Ballerina Cinch Belts 


dance as a contemporary art form.” She 


failed to understand that an awarenes of the Write for Free Catalog 
basic concepts and currents of ethnic dance | 


leads directly and forcefully am: ender: W SHAW 

standing of the contemporary dance forms — 

wes: okee’ is another most interesting and scholar- 246 — Sth AVENUE (Near 28th Street} 
as ly example of such’research. His account of : | 


dance as an exp — of " coamic homeless the Booger Mask Dance of the Cherokee gives NEW YORK I, N.Y. MU 3-5794 
the awareness of temporal and ‘spatial infinity; 3 | 


Pueblos, and other tribes. Her method ‘blazes 
the trail for a scientific approach to field work 


(continued on page 58) 
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Andre Van Damme, formerly premier danseur etoile of the 
Brussels Royal Qpera, has appeared in concerts in the U.S. and 
in Europe before as well, as since he became a permanent 
resident of Charleston, West Va., where he directs: the Acade- 
my of Ballet. 


Mary ‘Tiffany... director of, the unique and. active Hollywood 
Dance C thoirg- — a group which functions like a regular church 
choir, performing during services, is also well-known for her 
‘, solo concert work in schools and colleges. Miss Tiffany was. a 
* guest performer at the Zurich International Dance Festival 
last summer. She is on the faculty of the Brownee Brown 


School, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Vera Graham, associated with Mme. Claudia Issatchenko and 
her Plastic Ballet for many years, appeared in all the capitals 
of Europe as soloist with that company. Today she is teaching 
the Issatchenko system, based on “the natural laws of human ee : ; 
motion” , at her own spacious studio in Denver, Colo. 
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Stanley Herbertt, formerly a soloist with Ballet Theatre, has 
. also danced in the Broadway productions of “Carousel”, 
“Brigadoon”, “Inside U.S.A.” and “On the Town”. For the past’ 
several years he has been directing the Stanley Herbertt Ballet 
Arts Academy in St. Louis, Mo., as well as the concert group 
called Dance Concertante, which has developed from the 


Rossie Gilmore, very active young dance teacher and performer 
from Maumee, Ohio, teaches and directs several dance groups in 
hearby communities besides being coordinator of the Toledo 
Modern Dance €lub. This. photograph of Miss Gilmore won 
photographer John Davidson first prize in the: portrait class of 
the recent competition of the Professional Photographers Society 


Elma Shaw, who has appeared as actress and dancer on the— 
London stage, came to this country in 1949. Since then she . 
has been directing her own ballet school in Oreland, Pa. Each 
season she returns to England for the Sadler’s Wells refresher 
course. for teachers. 
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MODERN ° JAZZ @ TAP NOVELTY | 
ROUTINES by mail 35-21 79th St., Jackson Heights, New York 


Send for list 


THE FIRST rr ITS KIND 


Dancing in Action 
Through 3-D GLASSES 


by SONIA STILLER 


A REAL TREAT FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND BALLET LOVERS - 


The book includes as well, 250 French-English dance terms. clearly 

explained and 250 dance figures showing each step as it should be 

plus puzzles and other. 48 pages 814 x1l, including 
asses. 


Special Offer $1.00 Post: Free 
Excellent Textbook i Special Rates for. ‘Teachers 
The author presents in a highly original way exercises and devices developed from 
| the methods of famous European teachers under whom she studied, such as: 
‘Cecchetti, Egorova, Kniaseff, Preobrajenska, Volinine, and Von 
Stiller 


P.O. Box 687, Grand Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Pin a dollar bill to a stp of paper — mail te: 


Books are also available at Book Shops and Department Staves 


the Professional — 


RECITAL COSTUMES 
DANCE ACCESSORIES 
LOWEST PRICES IN YEARS 


Solve Your Costuming Problems Easily 


Ready Made & Made To Order From Your Sketches — All Sizes 
Write jor Catalog and Price. List | 


JOHNNY MORGAN 1674 Bway, 


New 19, 


Circle 5-9659 


BALLET MASTER — Teacher many years exper- 


. Dance Magazine, Box A-40, 231. W. 58 St, N. Y. 


_A New England Dance Camp ‘seeks dance in- 


structor, 


e CLASSIFIED e 


VERY EXPERIENCED BALLET > 


ience. Excellent background interested in teach- 


position in American Dance Schoo. Expert 
n° Ballet, Adagio, Character. Methods of formerly with Paris Opera Conique, desires 
‘Michael! Fokine and Enrico Cecchetti. Write: position in a school located in a large city. 


‘Teachers Ballet, Character, 


basis. Write: 
West? 58th St., 


over 21, with teaching experience. 


State training, experience and \send picture to 


MASTER AND CHOREOGRAPHER: 


Acrobatic, Spanish 
| Flamenco. Children, Adult beginners, Advanced 
and Professional. Excellent References. Contract 
Dance Magazine, Box A-42, 231 


Danceix Magazine, Box EB, 23! W. 58 Street, 
PHOTO. 
NINGER, 


NOW RENTING: Ballet Studio, 232.West 


INDIAN DANCE PAINTING. PFEN. 


58th Street. Completely modernized, showers, 

fluorescent light. Monthly rates. BO 9-2730. FOR SALE: Dance Studio — Largest in [ 
small Southem Stato. Established. thirty years. 
FOR SALE: Wel! established Dancing School:  Best-iful apartment in connection, Privilege ft 


Wonderfu! location. Forced to sell, due to ili- 


renting or purchasing. property. Price $3500. 
W. 58 St.,: 


ness. Write, Dance Magazine, Box A-43, 231 W. 


SON. 


| 


Dance Magazine, 
N: 


Box A-44 23] 


ill-clothed, 
’. When Lunacharsky came to take us to see 
Griffth’s movie Intolerance in 1920, we still 


‘of state 


balanchine 


{continued from page 17) 


to use the Czar’s old theatres for party n et. 


_ ings and for speeches to,the public. P -ty 


members and the public were compelle: to 
attend. In 1918 Lunacharsky further persu« ‘ed 


the Bolsheviks to allow the old Imperial B: |et’ 


Company and students of the school to | er. 
form divertissements in the old Maryir -ky 
after these official functions were over. — nd 
so we danced again, this time in a “ 
theatre, though it was the same Maryin-ky, 
and the school was reopened. There was no 
heat, either in the theatre or at the school. 
and food and clothing were very scarce. On 
stage, in flimsy costumes, we could see our 
breath almost ff¥eze; in the audience, people 
wore fur coats, At the school, we burned the 
polished parquet floors to keep “warm = and 
made trousers out of the draperies. The Czar’. 
carriages. which had previously driven us to 
the theatre, were not available, and, we hai 
to walk ‘to and from our performances. 


We worked hard at taking up our studies 
again. A new course in Marxian history at the 


‘school seemed a small sa¢rifice for the resump 


tion of training for our ¢hosen profession. We 
were not paid, we were undernourished and 
but still we studied and danced. 


wore the remnants of our Imperial uniforms. 


In 1921 I was graduated from what had 
become the Academy of Opera and Ballet 
(now the Kirov Academy of Opera and Bal. 
let). 1 had been a government charge since 
I was'ten years old, and the Bolsheviks, like 
the Czar before them,’ expected all graduates 
schools to remain in state theatres 
until they were pensioned. As an honor grad: 


uate; I secured good roles in the theatre's 


repertory. 


This same: year, 1921, I entered the ,Con- 
servatory of Music in St. 


Petersburg. }h 

fe 

famous composer Glazunov was then: dire tor 
of the conservatory. My interest in music 


not diminished during the years I had spent 
learning the theatrical arts; rather, it had 
greatly increased. | had played the piano 
regularly at ‘the school and on vacations, and 
it now seemed to me time to learn even more 
about ‘music. For three years’ at the Con- 
servatory of Music I studied theory, compo- 
sition, and piano while I continued to dance 
in the state ballet company at the old Marit 
sky. I wanted to be a ane pianist as well as 
a good dancer. | 


(to be concluded in the March issue ) 
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ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORPORATION, DEPT. D 
10 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. ; | 
| 0 Send us your 1954 Costume Fabric Catalog ( schools only) — oer l 
4 Send Series No. 200 — | | 
| Send Set No. 1 of 24 blackand-white sketches........@ $1.50 | 
Send Set No. 3 of 24 full-color sketches @ $3.00 
| Enclosed find remittance of _ No €.0.D.'s 
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my 


glad... "cause the kid has talent. 


tonight is her premiere performance 


T’ve told all of the relatives... sent them all tick- 
ets. My wife and I are tucked out in our very best. 
Even had flowers sent-to the kid... make her feel 


like a.real star. She’s rehearsed her routine till 
her feet were like rubber. But her costume... wait 
_ till they see my kid in her costume! 


.--She’s a real ballerina! 

Teachers: for pleasing proud parents... plan your 
costumes around applause-winning costume ideas, 
patterns and fabrics from 


Yeu... 


1954 COSTUME FABRIC CATALOG 


available for dance schools only 


How Ready / 


® over 250 NEW swatches © NEW color cards 


NEW patterns NEW costume ideas 


i 


for three years now...my kid’s been going to § 
- dance school. I’ve heen’ footing the bill... but I’m 


Gust Out 


SERIES NO. 200 
12 NEW PATTERN 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


8%" IT, 
black and white, 


$1.00 


Sérving Dancing Teachers 


For Over Quarter of a Century 


ASSOCIATED 
FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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You'll sing as you swing with Maharam’s Fabrics, Trimmings and 


' Accessories — perfect for your 1954 Dance Recital. 


Maharam has planned for ’54 its most distinctive array of colorful 


& 


materials from which you can ¢réate your most beautiful Broadway- 


like production. 


\ 
\ 
: x : 


‘Write for 20th Edition “Fab 


e Avail yourself of our sketching service ; 
(send for information). 


Complete selection of basic foundation 29% 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DISPLAY JOBBER OR WRITE DIRECT TO: 


NEW YORK: 130 West 46th Street _ 
- CHICAGO: 115 So. Wabash (Wurlitzer Bldg.) 
LOS ANGELES: 1113 So. Los Angeles Street 


Elasticized Leotard 


TUTU SKIRT © 


vith —s- Lal Jume Vleeds 


| Elestichaed Leotard 


Sleeveless 


(Others with cap sleeves) 


Soft Ballet 
Black & White 
$3.50 


__ FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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Toe Shoe. 
Pink - Black 


, White Satin 
$5.95 


Tap Shoe 
Black & White 
$4.95 


TU TU SKIRT 


Criskay Waffle 
Everglaze 


$3.95 


COLORS 


Pink - Aqua - Red 
Blue - Yellow 
White ° Black 


sae? 
PT 


Pink - Black - Aqua - Red - Coral - Yel- | 
low = White - Royal - Lime - Lavender 


Herbet is New York Representative for RUSSELL RECORDS 
e Write for free 28 Page lilustrated Catalogue | 
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Pink - Black - Aqua - Red - Coral - Yel- 
low - White - Royal - Lime - Lavender 


Children's sizes .. .. $3.95 Children's sizes $1.95 
Adult sizes | Adalt sizes 2.65 
| 
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tcll Stories 


for small audiences 


Did you know that Mother Goose was a real woman ow lived’ in Boston 


during the early 18th century with her sixteen children? To them she recited 
Jightful ditties she remembered from her childhood in England, most 
of them’ ased on bloody political affairs. Did you know that, on the con- 
trary, none of, the stories of Hans Christian Andersen is folkloric, but that, 


tion are accompanied by: many others in the Educational 


nuggets of infor 


Units studied in thesenglish and history classes in the hundreds of schools - 


throughout the country in preperaeen for the appearances of the Edwin 
Strawbridge Productions. \ 

Edwin Strawbridge, well- known concert performer i in the 1920’s and 30” S. 
has spent the past thirteen years directing and touring a small group of 
dancers who bring to stage and school such heroes as Christopher Columbus. 


Johnny Appleseed, Daniel Boone, and such beloved storybook characters 


as Pinocchio, Simple Simon and Little Red Riding Hood. Developed from 
Dorothy MacFadden’s Junior Programs. the group has appeared before an 
enormous audience in three act plays which — combine music, speech 
and dance. 


The latest of the series is “Pecgs Bill, the Coyote Cowboy”, currently. 


on a thirty week tour. interrupted by a Christmas season at New York’: 
Recital Hall. 


Pecos Bill, having gotten used to wearing shoes. 
proves to be the finest cowboy of them all. It> is 
he who first thinks of lassoing a cow or horse instead 
of waiting until the animal steps into a looped 
_ rope. Among his many feats is his rescue of Susannah 
- after. she. disobeys him and _ rides W idowmaker. 
Bill’s own incorrigible horse. Widowmaker throws 
Susannah, and she, falling on her steel spring 
bustle bounces for three days between earth and sky 
until Pecos Bill saves: her. 


resent the active imagination of: one creative man? Such. 


The adventure of Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan among 
cowboys, begins when he bids good-bye to his 


coyote grandfather to begin life on a ranch. He has 
just found out that he is a. human, not a coyote 


as he had been brought up to believe. 


To the ranch, from England, comes ‘the Du e, “his 
wife and daughter Susannah. The latter is sv efined.- 
that she walks everywhere on her toes. 
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a significant glimpse of the attitude o the 


Indian toward his white invaders, as fore 
Paul Radin’s record of the Winnebago cre. 
mony, “The Road of Life and Death. Ip 


“Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indi \s”, 


Virginia More Roediger relatés her exce ent 
study of the details of costume and mask ty 
the ceremonials in which they were used. nd 
in the Navajo creation myth and war « ‘re. 
monial, “Where the Two-Came To The Fat er” 
as recorded by Maud Oakes, we find an in. 
portant key to the symbolism of Navajo re 
ligion and ceremonials that is indispensal), 
the study of Navajo dance. : 
William Ridgeway’s early attempt « 

comparative study of the dance of ‘world cu! 
tures in “Dramas and Dramatic Dance. 0! 
Non-European Races” which appeared in 
well in advance of his time psychological 
speaking, contains much valuable information 
His descriptions of the Eleusinian Mysterie. 
of ancient Greece, of the Passion Play 
Osiris in Egypt, of the Vedic and Epic Ritua 
Dramas of India, the “topeng” and “wayang" 
of Java, the Nat Mediums of Burma, the \iili 
tary and Civil Plays of ancient China, th 
Kagura, the Bon Odori, the No Theatre 0! 
Japan, the dramatic and pantomimic dance: 
of Australia, Melanesia, Africa, North an 
‘South America, and the Alaskan Eskimo, ar 
based on a profound study of the mythologie- 
and religious beliefs from Which these danee- 
were created. As a comparative study it wa 
perhaps premature, for as Arthur Waley wrot 
in his introduction to “Dance and Drama i: 
Bali” by Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies 


“So fragmentary and superficial are existin; 


studies of jnon-European dance that syn 


generalizations can possibly be ai 


tempted till special studies of individual dane 
areas have been carried out.” 
And now such special studies have begur 


to be carried out, and the number of detaile: 


desc ‘Tiptions coming to us from all over th 
‘world is growing rapidly. Faubion Bower 


book on “Japanese Theatre” and his mor 


recent one, Dance of India”, Hugh Tre 
cey’s “African Dances of the Witwatersran¢ 
Mines”, Geoffry Gorer’s “Africa Dances’ 
-“Temple Dances of Bali” by Tyra de Kleer 


“Folkdances of Sotutth India” by Hildegar: 


Spreen, Banerji’s “Dance of India”, France: 
Toors “Mexican Folkways” and Covarrubia: 
“Mexico South’, and “Island of Bali’, Coli 


*-McPhee’s “A House in Bali”, are but a fe. 


of many such studies. Some are more detaile: 


than others. but all serve to make thes 


dance forms seem less alien, more accessible 
to us. Frequently in the journals of music 
ologists can be found detailed descriptions_o” 
ethnic. dance, and articles appearing in thi 
magazine and others, offer further excellen' 
information. 

A large collection of recordings of authenti 
ethnic) music, most of it made in the field, i 


_ available from a number of sources. The Folk 
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way: Records and Service Corporation of New 
has, rhaps, the. largest collection 
ame g the commercial firms, including film 
stri; . and their notes contain an abundant 


amc int of valuable information on the cul- | 


ture context, written by outstanding authori- 
ties in anthropology, ethnology, and muisi- 


colo xy. They also give excellent bibliographies 


for urther study, and they are now beginning 
to ; ublish more detailed descriptions of the 
dances which will make it possible to use 
these in dance classes. Other records may be 


“obtained from the Library of Congress, Music 

Division, from the Peabody Museum of _Har- 

vard, and! from other repositories ethnic 


music. | 
A number of ethnic dance ‘ilms~may be 
rented. or purchased, some of ceremonials in 
progress and a few of complete ceremonials, 
though the restrictions placed on filming of 
ceremonials by the ethnic groups themselves, 
makes this impertant source of ‘knowledge: 
more limited than we could wish it: The Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division has 
several from Africa, of the Watussi, the 
Ubangi, d other tribes, a Balinese dance 
ritual,” and a number of American Indian 
films, among them a Hopi wedding ‘ceremony, 
a Pache Puberty rite, and ceremonial dances 
of the Pueblos. There are films of the Gallup, 
New Mexico, ceremonial contest held there 
annually, but these seem to lack the vitality 
of a real ceremonial. The New York Film 


Society has a number of good ethnic films, 


and Portia Mansfield’s film, “The Concheros 
of Mexico” gives fleeting fragmentary glimpses 
of this highly interesting dance. Universities 
where anthropology and ethnology are estab- 
lished. and developing, would, no doubt, have 
many more, and often anthropologists have 
some in their private collections. 

The appearance of more and more popular 
moves Rs good shots of ethnic dance, such 
as’ “THe River” Solomon’s Mines”, 
Ro Over Tibet”, “The Ivory Hunters” to 
mention a few, has aroused the interest of 
college students to a considerable degree. “The 
increasing popularity of ethnic concerts, by 
groups who come directly from their culture, 
as the Balinese dancers, and by our ewn con- 
cert daneers who have gone into a: serious 


‘ study of éthnic dance, as Pearl Primus, are 
also received with tremendous enthusiasm, a 
Tesurgence and a revolt that prpmisés to ‘'Te- 


place America with health. | S 
_The dance has been man’s spirityal ba- 
rometer for countless centuries. More than 


another cultural form, it has served to main- 


tain that psychic equilibrium so necessary to 
human life. If the dance is to perform a vital 
function for us today, it is to this broad ver- 
sion of dance that we mast turn. As an 
important aspect of the general movement 
toward a deeper understanding -of ourselves 
and others in a vital concern for the reality 
of our time, we may re-discover the dance as 
a full- bleoded release. of the human spirit. 
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DANCE SCHOOLS. 


ARIZONA 


Gertrade Mary Schweb 
Schook, of Dancing: 
North Tucson Blvd., Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Ballet School, Ziceva 
~ Children, Adult and Teachers 
631 B St., San Mateo Diamond 3-8485 


Frances Bowling Studio of the Dance 
Training for Teaching 
Ballet -. Spanish - Tap 

, 3434 E. Broadway, Long Béach 3 


Michael Brigante Dance Studio 
Ballet - Toe - Spanish-- Tap — 
_ 4167 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 


Bebe Cerpenter Studio 

of Theatrical Arts 

Tap - Ballet - ‘Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
1140 W. Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 44 


Kathryn Etienne Ballet School 

Teacher of: Mitzi Gaynor, Virginia Mayo, 
Gale Storm, etc. 

6636‘dollywood Bilvd., Hollywood 28, HI! 1794 


‘Al Gilbert School of Dancing 
Teachers’ Training for Children's Work 
5210 Vineland Ave., N. Hollywood SU 2-9315 


Marjorie; Hall Scheol of Dancing 
Sante Maria, Calif. Ballet—Character—Tap 
‘Summer Dance Study Tours in Europe 


Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studio: Pasadena—!702: Lingoln Ave., , 
Arcadia—324 First St., Call SY 4.7265 


Mason-Kahn. Studios 
(inst. “Ice Follies” All types.dance for all 
ages 


1125 Market St.. Sad Francisco 3 UN: |- 1210 


SF Conservatory of Ballet 

Theatre Arts 
Beginner thru Professional - 
PUBLIC SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
2160 Green St., San Francis¢o JO 7- 3377 


Shipley and Maple School of the Danse 
All Types of Dancing for All Ages 

“West Coast's Foremost Dance Instruction” 
450 Geary St.. San Francisco 2, GR 4-2338 


Julia Stuart, Director Artist Studios 

All types of dancing, Allied Arts Prof. Routines 

2721 Wilshire Blyd., S. Monica (new location) 


COLORADO 


Lillian Cushing School of pean 
1429 Marion Street, Denver 
Maxine: Williamson — Associate 


Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic; Natural & Toe 
-1211 Clayton, Denver, Ea. 4789 
FLORIDA | 
f 
Thomas Armour School of Ballet - 


Artistic Director of The Ballet Guild © 
1000 Bay, Drive, Miami Beach. PH-86-101! 


Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 

Ballet — Toe — Character — Adagio —. 
Variations 

Theatre 2,000 seats, rent Pal concerts 7 
48-5462, 251 Palermo, Coral Gables 


Ellis. director | 
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FLORIDA tcon't) 


Frank Rey School of Dance 
709 East Cass St., Tampa, Fle. 
Tarpon Springs dnd Tampa 


Armstrong-Reed Studio 


Bernadine Hayes, Director 

Ballet - Tap - Character - Hula 
7002 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 She. 3-0752 
Belle Bender Ballet Schoo! 

Training for Opera - Concert - Theatre © 


410 South Michigan Ave.., 
Gladys Hight School ot Dancing 


Trains for Teaching - Ballets - Theatre 
162 .No. state St., Chicago 


The International Ballet Club 
_ Membership extended to Professionals 
Office: 1054,:W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 


Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 : 


North. Shore Academy of Dance & 


Chicago 


G.1. APPROVED 
/ 1054 Ws Wilson-Ave., Chicago 40 
Poge 


 §40 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


John Petri Ballet School 
Ballet - Character- Interpretive 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Bentley Stone-Walter 


School ‘of Ballet | 
i85 W. Madison St., 


INDIANA 


Jordan College, of Music of Butler 
University | 

Baccalaureate Conferred 
Complete Dance Dep't -— Indianapolis 2 


IOWA 


a 


Betty Mae Harris School of Dance. 
Member of: DMA, CNAD DEA .. t 
& Perry 


KANSAS 


Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


Lewis-Wright School of Dance 


Studios: Newton! and Wichita; Kansas 
Summer: Nat'l Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich. 
KENTUCKY 
Courtney School of Dance. 
Louisville 2 Ja 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Thé Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method: Character & Mime 
Beaver Place, Boston LA 3-7373 


MICHIGAN 


Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 

Greek Glassic—Cecthetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study Castanet Playing 
Course $3) é 
11332 Detroit 2 


OKLAHOMA 


MISSOURI 
Myldred Lyens Stadio .of the Danee 


Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic : 
RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., Kansas Cit 


YORK 


The Minna Bailis Dance Scheol 
Creative — Modern — Ballet 


846 New Lots Ave., Brooklyn= NI 9-1) 43 


Albert and Josephine Butler 
Ballroom Dance — Postural Dynamics 
36 West 59th St. 7 PL 3-242 


Byrnes and Swanson, 
Ballroom-Material fer Teachers 

201 West 72nd St., at Bway. TR. 3-0852 
AIR CONDITIONED 

‘Dance Notation Bureau 

Notators to N. Y. C. Ballet Company 
Office: 430 6th Ave., N. Y. Co 

OR 4-8050 

Roye Dodge School of Dance, Inc.. 
Ballet—Tap—American Jazz—Acrobatic 


123 West 49th St., N. Y. 19. Cl 6-878 
Eve Gentry 
330 East 43rd St. MU 9-8254 
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_ Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 
Doris Humphrey, Director TR &222! 
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‘Day and Evening Classes 
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1658 B'way (5Ist St.) N. Y.C. co 5-9223 
OHIO 

Marie: Bollinger Vogt 

Tolede® Ballet Workshop 

2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo AD 9333 


Anneliese von Octtingen School of 
Ballet 

Baller - Character - - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 
Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 


Ballet and Modern Dance 


Memorial Hall, Dayton AD 1542 


Robert Bell School | of Dence 
Former Soloist ‘Original Ballet Russe’ 


600-A N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Helen Jones School of Dancing 
421 Walnut St. (Cadek Conservatory) 
Chattanooga 3 | 
Jane Shillinglaw 


School of Ballet . 


VIRGINIA 
Emilie Bearden School of Ballet 
Ballet —- Toe — Adagio — Interpretive 


349-A Warwick Road, Warwick 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Barbuscak Studio of Dance Arts 
Instruction in all types of Dancing 
624 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont. 


HAWAII 


May & Rogers Dance Studio 

Ballroom Instruction and Exhibitions 

13g So. Beretania Street, Honolulu . 
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RHYTHM and How to Teach It 


The human body is the dancers’ instrument. 


Correct placement (discussed in the first_ of. 


this series) or the achievement of a_ beauti- 


-fully poised and balaficed instrument, is the 


most important essential in the basic training 
of the student dancer. The’ knowledge of 
rhythm and ability to use the-instrument rhyth- 


‘mically is second in importance. 


Dance Eneyclopedia says, “Rhythm is the 
conception which binds dance to music.” But 
you may, belong to a cult that spurns melodic 
and | harmonic musi¢al accompaniment. Or, 


vou may believe, as many do, that dance is | 


absolutely dependent upen music. Be that as 
it may, you must, as a teacher, understand 
and be able to teach rh¥thm, for rhythm is 
the glife that holds dance together. 


There are two kinds of rhythm: 


__Ls The rhythm we all find so important to 


* teaching the simplest step or, as The 
Music Loyers’ Eneyclopedia states, “ar- 
accented and unaccentéd 
and leng and short sounds.” 

Rhythm that:is not always well under- 
‘stood but whieh involves movement | in 
space, or as “The American College 
Dictionary” so neatly puts it “measured 

movement, as in dancing.” 
For the sake of ‘convenience I shall call 

these audible and inaudible rhythms. 

1. Audible Rhythm: 

‘Unless children have had the advantage of 

private music lessons they are usually ignor- 


ant of the underlying principles of “keeping 


/ 
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Part Il rhythm in time and space 


time. They do not understand note values 


or the meaning of time signatures. This. basic 


musical knowledge is an absolute necessity . 


for the dancer. 

Just a few weeks ago stepped a class, 
faced the group of troubled high school un- 
dergraduates and said, “How- many of. you 
understand the way 1 am counting this study?” 

There were right students in class. Three 
hands went 

Then [ said to the remaining five, “Are 
vou confused! because this particular rhythm 
is too hard. for you to cqunt, or because ,you 
do not. understand how to count it?” 


Bewildered looks answered my question. 


Then I started on a new tack. 

“How many of vou could pick up a hymn 
hook and be able: to sing the melody or at 
least’ comprehend the note values of a new 
hymn?” 

One more hand went up. 

Then I questioned the remaining four, “Did 
vou ever have private music lessons?” 

One of them had When she was a little girl 


but had forgotten all she learned. The 


other three had not... But on further question- 


ing all had had grouy»singing instruction from. 


the fourth through the eighth grades but had 

not been taught the meanings of time signa- 
rer 

tures, note values, rests and measures. They 


all excellent dancers and had a good. 


native sense of rhythm. but until they faced 
a complex rhythmie problem which demanded 
knowledge” of niusical fundamentals rather 
than an instinctive response, they. didn’t realize 
that they had no practical knowledge of 
music. Nor did I. I was chagrined to think 
they had become such accomplished dancers 


three Keys for building good dancers 


by Josephine Schwarz | 


under my guidance, yet lacked this knowledge. 
So | have decided that as soon as my yeung- 


‘sters are old enongh to grasp the basic fanda- 


mentals of audible rhythm I shall’ inelude if 
as part of their dance education. Jt is a 


must! 


At our school Wwe always do a “great deal- 


of rhythmic work, particularly in beginners 
classes (regardless of age) as, 1 am_ sure, 


every dance teacher does. Our approach is: 


simple. Starting with ‘clapping in steady 4/4 
time we progress to walking in slow and fast 
tempos; then on to running, skipping, gallop- 
ing and jumping. We use a small drum to 
teach the differences between these rhythms 


and have the class clap them before doing 


them. After they have learned~to recognize 
and respond to the drum beats our pianist 


_picks them up on the piano. In no time at 
all they can identify them and react appro- 


priately to music. 

Teaching basic steps of simple dance forms 
is next. The gavotte is easiest to learn. (Three 
walking steps and a tap of the toe.) This is 
first clapped: clap 1, clap 2. clap 3 and the 
finger points on the ith count. (Alternate 
hands are used for pointing each time the 
rhythm is repeated, because alternate toes are 
tapped when this step is danced.) The min- 
uet is next. (Three walking steps and three 
taps with one toe.) This too is clapped first: 


clap 1, clap 2, clap 3, then three counts’ taken 


by the finger, point, point, point, ’ then 
into action moving about the studio. 

The polka, schottische,. waltz and mazurka, 
clapped first as a rhvthm, then danced, are 
added as the ¢lass progresses. With these four 
thythms the student becomes conscious of ac- 


| A 
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or foxtrot. 


explore -and develop their 


josephine schwarz ’. 


cented and fnade ented beats. Viz: 
loud, soft, soft, loud, soft, soft. The schottische : 


The waltz: 
soft, soft, soft, loud, soft,. soft; soft, loud, ete. 

Long years agoe when I was studying with 
Hanya Holm, we had a most interesting class 
which I have never forgotten. I still use the 
material learned in that hour. First, six basic 


_ rhythnis were given to us and explained thusly: 


miniet and mazurka are grouped 
in 3/4 time — the polka, gavotte and schot- 
tische in 4/4“time. (Polka is usually per- 
formed to 6/8 but is felt in, 2/4 and ean be 
counted for convenience in quick 4/4). Then, 
we were asked to picture a circle with a line 
through. the center. The 
Along the floor, with 


The waltz. 


drawn horizontally 
line indicated the floor. 
no visible-or adglible accent, one trod the steps 
of the gavotte “and minuet. Smoothly, with 
dignity..On the upper are of the circle the 
waltz lilted and the polka bounced with light 
accents above the floor. On the: lower are the 
mazurka pounded and the schottische beat 
with heavy aecents under the floor (see illus- 
Children and adults alike love Jearn- 


With the .ap- 


roach described it is rewarding to see how 


tration). 
ing these old dance rhythms. 


. quickly, they learn the different rhythms and, 


incidentally, catch the spirit of each’ style: 


many 
Ballet 


Variations of these. basic steps are 


and can be improvised ad infinitum. 


alone, has enough variations on the waltz te 


keep a student busy for. years, But of greatest 


importance is the need . for understanding 


fundamental rhythms, recognizing and dancing 


them in varying tempo before going jon to 


variations. This is true whether they are the 
old’ dance steps-mentioned above, time steps 


rhumba and jitterbug. 


H@re are a few suggestions for those of you’ 


who need help’ in teaching rhythm. Help those 
voungsters with a native sense of rhythm to 
Help the 
with it to consciously 
learn||to ikeep time. It can’ be Teach 
all ‘of them to count everything they do. From 


talent. 
few who aren't fborn 
done. 


time to time let their breathless, young voices . 


fll the studio counting aloud.. Whenever 


class is ragged-rhythmed tap a cane, clap, 


snap your fingers or count aloud yourself. 
_ Use of the voice is very important in teach- 
ing and especially'in helping to develop good 


rhythm. If you, are a ballet or modern dance 


teacher take a tip from the tap teaeher and 


set exercises and combinations in little rhym- 
less poems. For. instance: 


PLIES 


Dow Stwo three four, 
Up six, seven eight, 
Releve hold three four, 
Balanee six seven eight. 
ig 
OR RUNS AND HOPS 
Run, run, step hop, 
Run, run, step hop, 


fof counts, 


Step hop; 
Step hop, 
Run, run, step hop. 


Chat such poems. before and 


independent of your voice. 

Students should learn to recognize retards 
Use them when creating combina- 
tions or studies. (The-use of every beat in a 
steady tempo makes mechanical dancers.) But 


and rests. 


inexperienced dancers from taking per- 


sonal liberties with tempo. Even if they have 
unusual ability and plan a career, they will 
be members of groups, lines or corps before 
Therefore they must learn. 
In order to do this 


becoming ,soloists. 
to dance well with others, 
they are deperident on strict rhythmic response. 
This is the glue that holds a dancing ensemble 
together as well as a dance, : is 

And now to the element that will make 
your dances, particularly your ensemble work, 


a joy to do and a joy to watch. 


2. Inaudible or Space Rhythm: 


during the 
movement until your class becomes confidently — 


Space rhythm begins from the first moment 


of. movement and énds only when a dance 
concludes. — It is the ability to sustain a 
movement through any number of given counts 


“or do it in one harsh percussive beat (within 


the limits of gravitation and the human an- 
atomy, of course). It is the ability to move 
from. one given point to’ another in sixteen 
evenly spaced mincing steps or to cover ex- 
actly the same distance in three gigantic 
strides. It is the ability to remain quiet for 
a given number of audible) counts by suspend- 
ing rather than breaking the flow of move- 
It is a kin to the dyna- 
It is part of’ 


ment. It is control. 
mism of modern terminology. 
technique, for it takes mastery of the instru- 
ment. But it is more. When thoroughly under- 
stood and mastered. it becomes’ the light and 
shade, the texture.sin dance, the quality, the 
stvle of a dance. 

As the ballet and ‘modern dutta ‘teacher 


- can take tips from the tap teacher in teaching 


audible rhythm, so, the tap.and ballet teacher 
can learn much from the modern dance teacher 
concerning inaudible yhythm. 

If you. wish your students to move with 
beautiful precision’ as a group or be in com- 
mand of individual space problems, take a 
few moments from the regular class work to 
explain. space rhythm. Here is an elementary 
two minute lecture demonstration that is un- 
derstandable to all but the “babies”. 

“Dancers need to know -how to use’ the 
space in which they are dancing. No matter 


how long or short your arms are you can move . 


them from Sth low to 5th high in any number 


if you control your movement. 
(Stop here a moment for a demonstration with 
the smallest and tallest student in class. Have 
them stand side by side and raise and lower 
their arms in slow 6/8, 
2/4, reaching the high and low points on 


exactly the last beat of each measure.) 


“No matter how tall or small-two or more — 


é 


then 4/4, 3/4 -and | 


people are they can take six steps and fi ish 
in exactly the same spot, providing they « int 


and control ‘their steps. You could do it ith - 


your daddy or your baby sister. (Demon: “a- 
tion again.) 

“Now let’s all try a little space » 
problem so that you will understand wha 
am trying to tell you. We are going to w. 
and move our arms for 24 counts with: st 
stopping once. And. we're all going to co. r 
exactly the same amount of space with o r 
walking and reach the highest and low: -t 


point with our arms on exactly the sdme nu ee" 
This is what we are. go g 


ber. It’s easy. 


“We'll all) stand in a 
shoulder. Then we'll take six large steps bac k- 


wards so that we move away from the center 
like the spokes of a wheel. Then we'll raise 


our arms slowly in front of us like this, using 


exactly six counts, until they are’ above our 
heads. (Watch that they don’t get to the top 
too soon because you would have to “hold them 


there without moving for .a moment and 


problem is to. fill in all the counts with move- 
ment: ) Then we will walk six steps toward 
the chnter of the circle so that our shoulders 
are touching on exactly the sixth count. Then 
we'll lower Our arms in six counts. Be sure 
they are all the way down on exactly the sixth 
count for that is the end of the 24 counts. 
“Understand ? Now, let's try it.” 
This simple space rhythm study should be 
immediately repeated in 4/4, 3/4 and 2/4 in 
order to clinch the argument in the beginning 
of the lecture., (The rhythm should remain the 


Good. 


same slow steady beat regardless of the time | 


signature changes.) The amount of space cov- 
ered should remain the-same but as the meas- 
ures shorten the steps lengthen and arms move 
more quickly. This is a good example in ele- 
mentary dynamics, and it not only takes con- 
trol but requires team. work. 


There’ are many similar space rhythm studies 
you can contrive to help your students’ become 


conse ious of this element of dance. Such ex: | 
perience helps them understand what. is 


pected of the individual when they have to 
work in precision with a group. It also helps 
them .adjust a solo to an unfamiliar space. 
When they begin to consciously force. their 
movement to obey the inaudible rhythm pat- 


terns you set, individual range of movement 


increases, line strengthens and control and 
‘co-ordination improves. 


Be satisfied with slow grovel. Youngsters 


can often comprehend the two kinds ,of 
rhythms long before they can use them to 
your. satisfaction. “Until 
through technique a dancer is limited,in what 
he or she can execute rhythmically. 

With a thorough understanding of 
kinds of rhythms, good dancers perform a 
movement phrase as deftly as good musiciats 
Nuance enters 


both 


play a -musical phrase. 


performance and a talented dancer begins 10 


be a young artist. 
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Progressive 


talking 
rhythm 


by Johnny Mattison 


learning to count rhythms can_ be 


much less. difficult if the teacher uses - 


the method of word association. This 
means using the rhythm produced by 
the pronounciation of certain common 
words, as the count. For example: the 


pronounciation. of “Sunday, Monday, ° 


Tuesday, Wednesday”, produces the 
rhythmic sound of falf-beats, which is 
equivalent to counting 1,&,2,&,3,&,4,&. 

By pronouncing “Saturday”, we make 
the rhythm of a half-beat triplet. The 
rhythmic sound we get by repeating 
“Saturday. Saturday, Saturday, Satur- 


day corresponds to the rhythmic count: 


of 1,8,A; 2.&A, 3.&A, 4,&,A. 

Tt rhythmic equivilent of quarter 
beats! which are counted’ 1,A,& A. 
DASA, 3,A8&.A, 4,A,&A, coincide 
with the sound: of. pronouncing 
vary” February. January, February” — 
simple as that! 


Common mistakes in counting :. 


The dance phrase which calls for a 
step terminating on the eighth count, to 
be followed by a step beginning on the 


same count, is not only absurd, but 


mathematically impossible. 

In counting rhythms, there is a ten- 
dancy, on the count of “seven” to 
pronounce the rhythm of two half-beats. 
To avoid the superfluous and confusing 
half-beat, it is a good idea, especially 
when -you are doing complicated steps. 
to begin the second measure of the tap 
combination with the count of “one” 
instead of “five”. 

Something to think mae 

The dance numbers presented - by 
approximately ninety percent ‘of the 
dance acts in show business are con- 


trived by well-known dance teachers, 


Fach year a number of dance acts are 
presented with awards for dance merit. 
and everyone is agreed. that it is a 
commendable gesture. But the presenta- 
tions also pose the question: ‘shouldn’t 


each teacher whose choreography makes 


an award possible, receive an award 


as well? | 
a 
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Introducing our newest shade — gua 


. Now offer your students 9 lovely Art Teen leotard shades. 
In the finest ribbed knit DURENE they are: BLACK, 
SCARLET, COPEN, ROYAL, MAIZE, WHITE, FOREST 
GREEN, PINK and Art Teen's newest, AQUA. Every 
garment is form-fitting with all seams reinforced plus 
an important ART TEEN EXCLUSIVE — the inside white 
sanitary crotch. AND when you buy frém ART TEEN, you 

- purchase at FACTORY LOW WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(We sell schools, colleges and instructors only). 


| ' For your midterm classes, get a line on the latest leotard | 
WE PAY POSTAGE when check styles by writing for Art Teen's free style catalogue. 


or money order is seat with order. 
Delivery within 10 days. Sizes: Girls 2, 3, 4, 5,; 7, 


Adults 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 


ART TEEN SPORTSWEAR co. 


Manufacturers of dancewear for the particular 
226 So. 11th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa.’ 


| and PATTERNS. OUR NEW BOY-GIRL- COMBINATION PATTERN 


K ALM MEANS A SMASH HIT SHOW! : 
IT ALSO MEANS NEW EXCITING IDEAS IN 
COSTUME FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, ACCESSORIES, SKETCHES 


IS THE TALK OF THE COUNTRY. A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
PATTERNS IS YOURS REASONABLY EACH ONE 
A GEM. 


KALMO « MEANS NO DELIVERY WORRIES OR PROB- 


LEMS. ORDERS ARE FILLED IN RECORD TIME WITH CARE AND 
PERFECTION. AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR SUPER 
BEST IN THE DANCE SCHOOk FIELD. | 


KALMO IS KNOWN FOR ITs MATERIALS OF DISTINC- 
TION. OUR SELECTION THIS SEASON IS BEAUTIFUL AND 


VARIED. EACH NUMBER IS A CREATION. atmo Textiles, Ine. 
123 W. 44th St. 


Dance Schools only write for Catalog. New York 36, N. Y. 


‘| DANSKINS 


FOR THE 


FABRICS | | 


and accessories | 
LEOTARDS 
-STARSHEEN and ELASTICISED 


DANCE FOOTWEAR || 
pe TAP BALLET 


LASTEX 
GARMENTS 


0, — 


American Dancer from June 1927 to January 1942 and DANCE Magazine 
from — 1937 to date. Price per copy: June °27 thru Oct. °48 — $2.00; 
Jan. ws thereafter $1.00. 2 


back issues 


DANCE Magazine, 231 W. 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Nobody, but NOBODY, has LEOTARD prices like ART TEEN | 
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AIDA ALVAREZ, AGNES DE MILLE, VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, 
JON. GREGORY, LISAN KAY, VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOV, 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA, KYRA NIJINSKA, YEICH! NIMURA 

NINA STROGANOVA, PAUL 


BALE T ARTS "61" Hall, N. Y.C. 19 e co 5.9627, 
Dance 


PLaza 


110 East 59TH STREET, New Yor«k 22, N. Y 
Director: Ls LA MERI 


BALLET ARTS 


Four-Year Artists’ Course (Recital Presentation ) 
K aS wELL aS Regular Classes in East Indian and Spanish 


Write for Catalogue ¢ os Special: Children’s Classes 


| ROYE DODGE SCHOOL OF DANCE ae 


ACROBATIC 
|. 123 West. New York City Cl 68798 AMERICAN JAZZ | 

ACADEMY ‘OF BA 3 


under the personal artistic direction of 


ete 
Small classes + individual correction = SUPERIOR BALLET “TRAINING | 
Children: Progressive ... Young Artist . classes 
‘Teenage classes for serious students only 
+ Adults: Beginners Technique . . » Evening 
Register Now for Spring Courses 
TEENAGERS ADULT BEGINNERS - TEACHERS. as 
of Ballet Perfection, 156 West 5éth Street, COlumbu 4 


SW Oo D Ballet, Modern & for 
’ Professionals, Beginners & Adults 
| SCHOOL | Special Children's Classes under Mme. Swoboda 


Faculty: Maria Yurieva Swoboda, Boris Romanoff, 
157 W. 54.Sf., N.Y. C. Cl 5-8198 Anatole Vilzak, Mildred Rowland, 


Tally brated Classes in all phases of CLASSICAL BALLET 


€ Distinguished. Faculty Brochure on Request 
Thalia Mara Arthur Mahoney Hilda Butsova 


‘SCHOOL OF BALLET REPERTORY 
117 West 54th Street, 19,N. Y. Cl 5-9721 


BENJAMIN HARKARVY. CHRISTINE FOKINE 
_ HENRY DANTON FRANK LESTER ELNA LAUN j 
, REGISTE R NOW FOR CHILDREN'S SUMMER CAMP IN NEW ENGLAND 
[Eorsesie Hall Studio 819 Columbus 5-9316 


oe 


F KI SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Studio Seri: s 


Planning Costume; 


for your recital! 


PART IL 


by Bob Vorreyer 


Trimmings 


A good starting point for the discussion of 
trimming is the rosette which can be used 


dress up. so many different costumes. The 


simplest way to make one is to take a length 
of ribbon about 2” wide and gather it along 
the very edge of one side. “As you pull: up the 


. gathers, twist the ribbon around and around 


until you have the desired size. Making sure 


you catch all the gathers which form the | 


center part of the rosette; when you stitch 
the flower into place. These rosettes are” es- 


pecially effective when made out of honey- 


comb plastic banding, which makes a lacy, 
sparkling trim. One or two of them holding 


up the side of a simple skirt, worn with trunks 


of a contrasting color, or one or two on a 
bodice will brighten an otherwise dull costume 


with a minimum of labor and time. 
A ruff is also very: decorative and can be 


made as simply. Take a length of cloth about 
12” wide and triple it. Stitch lengthwise down 


the center of the three layers, and gather it. 
| . into a fairly tight ruffle. To-form the ruff, you 


merely fold it in the center where it has 
heen stitched and attach it to the neck or 
sleeve, or whatever desired. 

Good materials to use for trimming are 
metallic cords and fringe. Often there is a 
string in these fabrics which can be pulled out 
and replaced with, wire — lightweight copper 
spool wire is tes. best. From this base, all 


sorts of headdresses can be made. Try adding: 
egret feathers, 


butterfly, antennas, etc. Wire 
twisted with marabou will make plumes that 
are effective and inexpensive. 

Metallic cord is particularly attractive when 
used to trim the front of a plain bodice. For 
one thing, you can, make frogs by tying two 
ends together into a sturdy well-sized knot. 
Make a tri-loop. attach, and half the frog °s 
complete. The opposite side is done by loo»- 
ing cord over this knot, stitching it together 
with tri-loops which you finish off by conceal- 


ing the ends underneath the loops. This frog. 
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cans actually be used as a fastening since it 
wil stay closed if the loop is small enough 


‘ius to button over the knot. 


vel cloth is another good 
trim ning, When making a costume out of 
jew | ‘cloth, you will find that stapling the 
clot. may save you from ruining your sewing 
maciine. With a ‘large carpet needle, baste 
the seams of the costume together, then 
stape it to the lining, turning in the seam 
allowance as you go along. Be sure to staple 
the inside to the outside, so that the 


from 


wearer of the costume will hot get\pricked 


by the ends of the staples. However, if you do 
use your machine, it helps to dip your thread 
into oil and use a large needle. 


A good petticoat is important to the over} 
look of the finished cosfume. The tarlethn | 


petticoats of a tap or ballet costume, for in- 
stance, can be made more effective by using 
a double ruffle at the lower edge of the petti- 


coat. This not only gives the effect of an addi- ° 


tional skirt, but reduces the bulk at the waist. 
Another good idea is:to attach the petticoat 
to the trunks a few inches below the: waist 
line. Three widths of tarletan are ample for 
any petticoat —- remember that too much 
underneath can be as bad as not enough. 


All the ruffles which you add to the skirt 


of the petticoat should be sewn to the under- 
side of the skirt to keep the top skirt mpootn 
and the movement easy. | 

And one last suggestion — save the circles 
of material which are left after cutting cir- 
cular skirts, by splitting them in two and’ 
gathering them through the center, you'll 
find you have bows: for the hair, for tap shoes, 
etc. Almost all scraps have some use. 

And that is all we have to say about cos- 
We. hope that these 
costumes be 


tuming for this year. 


three articles will help your 


easier to make and prettier to look at. 


Magnificent in shining armor, Anton Dolin, as 
St. George delighted juvenile audiences of 


“The Rainbow Ends”, a Xmas play presented - 


annually in London. 


1954 


PAUL DRAPER 


“CLASSES TAP TECHNIQUE, STYLE & STAGE DANCING 
Beginning Feb. 8th. 


va... 


at the Friday: Saterdbis 4:30 to 6 P. M. 
Chester Hale Studio 
159 W. 56th Street CO 5-2525 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


Director LUCIA 


Faculty 


_, VALENTINA PEREYASLAVEC 
~“LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
LAZOWSKY ANATOLE VILZAK 

Children’s Classes ~Mme. LupMILa SHOLLAR 


Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 
ROBERT JOFFREY “MARIANNE BOLIN 
Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y Brochure on Request 


‘EDWARD CATON 
WILLIAM DOLLAR | 
YUREK 


JUdson 6-1941 
316 W. 57th Street 


RAOUL GELABERT school of Dance 


CLASSES IN CLASSICAL BALLET, TOE, VARIATIONS, CHARACTER 
MME. JULIA BARASHKOVA 


Special Classes: 


63 East Street, N. Y. C. 


AL 4-0067 


~ 
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— SPECIAL CLASSES — 


STAGE MOVEMENT — MODERN PLASTIC 
ORIENTAL 


BALLET ARTS — ‘61° Cornegie Hall, N. Y. NY. 


co 5-9627 | 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIC BALLET 


NORMAN CRAIG, Director 


| ‘Graded Children and Adult Classes 
LABANOTATION -PROFESSIONALS 
29 S. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. LOcust 7-1155 


i ELLIS and CHRISTINE du BOULAY ELL IS 
formerly of 
* The Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company 
Kinderdance Helene Alter 
Ballet Technique for Professionals, 
-Advanced, Beginners, Intermediates and Children 
306 So. ‘Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| Suite 622 Phone WA 2-6914 


Comstock 


Marie M. 
Founder and President 


Brochure Senf upon. Request ; 
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YAZVINSKY Schoal of, Dance 


Daily classes for Iatermediate & Adult Beginners — 6:00 Pm. 
Professionals — 3:00 p,m. 
| Special Children’s Classes — 4:30 p.m., Saturday all day 


232 West 58 Streei, N.Y.C. = PLaza 7-8584 


pallet studio 
a former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatetet— 
Theatre in Paris 1 


30 W. 56 be Crassic — CHARACTER — CHOREOGRAPHY 
CIrele 71-6056 Children’s Classes 


BALLET SCHOOL 


BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 


Classes forming for Children, Adults, Beginners, Protussbunidls 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York — LO 5-0864 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OF THE DANCE. 


For complete information write 


Box SD i | | New London 


A formerly Ballet Russe de Monde Carlo 
IN THALIE BRANITZKA Now 


CLASSES DAILY ZENA LASHKABANOFF—CHARACTER CLASSES 


Gala Ono Day Session — 


to be -SUNDAY FEB. 7 


for teachers and ‘Students 


Subjects to be taught — 
BALLET TOE ADAGIO « TAP NOVELTY 
ECCENTRIC MUSICAL COMEDY - meg 
ACROBATICS ¢ MODERN + BALLROOM 


Tuition fee full.session, 8 hrs. (luncheon incl. $13.50) a a" 
siege Class any subject $2. 50 Jack Stanly, Director 


| Teachers bringing 5 or more students registering | 
for full course will be admitted free of charge. 
For details write. 


JACK STANLY School of Haneg 


1658 Broadway at 5lst St., N. ¥.C CO 5- 9223. 
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Dance Department's students to perform 
ing the school’s Festival of British Music ¢ ye 
into this category. | 

Mr. Tudor’s first contribution was a ses 
of pert Elizabethan dance reconstructions,  \x 
the four young couples jigged and paced e. 


fore the small orchestra, one actually had ‘ \ 
feeling of Arbeau’s “Orchesographie” com ig 
to, life. But one did wish that the boys x. 
pecially were not so self-conscious, as tho sh 
they had one foot firmly planted in the Tw n- 
tieth Century. And this might have br on 
avoided if Tudor had been more careful to 
vive them some imaginary dramatic cont xt. 
to motivate their execution of the —forn.al 
dance patterns. 

The dancers and Mr. Tudor also cooperated 
with the Juilliard Opera Department in a Seven. 
teenth Century court masque called “Britannia § 
Triumphans.” Here Tador was called upon & 
to devise all manner ‘of ine idental dances, | 
some formal in elegant court flavor, and some 
bawdy and _ rollicking and with little stories 
of their own, Particularly effective was a mock © 


military drill with the soldiers scrambling in © 


all directions and finally shooting a little can- 
non straight out into the audience. 

Here again interludes were ideally suited 
to their context, but careful stylization was 
missing. But, of course, one must hasten to 
add that: Mr. Tudor was working’ with inex. 
perienced dancers whose ability to catch period 
was! somewhat imhibited by their need 


Years 


Dance 


the gift 
that 14 treasured 


A "thick. brightly book 
with an abundance of wonderful pictures 
and lively stories — thrills, memories, 
laughs — and food for thought. 


$2.50 Soft Cover 
$3.50 Library Edition 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
231 W. 58 Street New York WN. 


_ METROPOLITAN: OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


The only school of its kind in the United States 


Director: Antony Tudor 


. Faculty: MARGARET CRASKE, ANTONY TUDOR, MATTLYN GAVERS, YUREK LAZOWSKI, ALFREDO CORVINO 


Enroll now for future vacancies 


Apply to Kathleen Opera House, N. Y. — BR 9-241! 
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to concentrate on the immediate physical 
problems of dancing. 
| The Festival also included José Limon’s 


company in an impassioned ‘performance of 


Moor’s Pavane.” 
Ready-Cut a AMERICA 
— to Sew — Paul Draper 
N Y ! 
92nd Street “Y" Curtain Going Up on a New Year 
Theatrical — Dancing December 16, 1953 | 
n ig | Children Adults. Paul Draper,-one of America’s most beloved | 
| concert artists, returned to these shores after 22nd Anniversary. 
moh three years in Europe. And a welcome return 
W it wast. He is dancing more elegantly than CONVENTION 
be on | ever. | and 


1 to Manufacturers : : Mr. Draper is. classifed as a “tap dancer”. 10th Annual 2 


text Ae ; But that is a little like using the epithet. “toe 


rial Durene & Elasticized Leotards dancer” for-a ballerina or “heel dancer” for ‘ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Spaniard. For Mr. Draper.is first of all a place 


ated : dancer. His use of taps is an added enrich- 

nou OPERA HOSE TIGHTS ; ment of his dance expression — a subtle and JULY 7 thru JULY 24 | 
brilliant way of relating rhythmically and 
Ipon | structurally to the musie or of adding what ' et the Park Sheraton Hotel 

res. I Fabrics — Trimmings almost: amounts to speech in_ his dramatic |. 55th St. and 7th Ave, N.Y.C. 

In his ope r section. Mr. Draper b A comprehensive program featuring, an 
n his jopening section, “ALL STAR FACULTY has been prepared 
rock B 1954 Catalog On Request new delights to a Bach Gigue, the Handel for those of ne who want to be truly 

Aled F qualified members of the dance teaching 
o in fe Alcina Suite, and a piece by “Couperin. or profession. You owe it to yourself to 


can To Teachers only each of these old dance forms there was an- "attend. Start making your plans, now! 
easy shift in body line, a different impetus 


ited E BETTY SILK Costume “~ in the feet. His tapping hecame a tantalizing For details, contact: 


wa & tracery around the solid rhythmic structure Dance Educators of America 
to 500 St. Clair N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio of the music. 
quality dance needs ; 

prompt efficient service . 

Wwe re over wll 
fo give you the finest 
E HAVE RUSSELL — STEPPING TONE — ee 
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YoU ASKED FoR THEM _ HERE THEY ARE 


THE MOST EXCITING NEW DANCE RECORDS ON THE MARKET 


TAP e BALLET’ e ACROBATICS « PRODUCTIONS ¢ RECITAL OPENERS 


BALLET VARIATION RECORDS PLAYED BY NICHOLAS 
KOPEIKINE 


MR. KOPEIKINE IS NO STRANGER TO BALLETO- 
MANES. HE OFTEN ACCOMPANIES ANDRE EGLEVSKY 
AND MELISSA HAYDEN ON T.V. HE HAS PLAYED FOR 
BALANCHINE AND TALLCHIEF, AND MANY OTHER 
BALLET GREATS. IT 1S BECAUSE OF HIS KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE RIGHT DANCE TEMPOS, AND HIS ARTISTRY | 
AS A PIANIST THAT MR. KOPEIKINE WAS CHOSEN 
TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING VARIATION RECORDS. 


150 DANCE .OF THE SUGAR PLUM 
FAIRY 

151 CHOPIN MAZURKA IN D 
MAJOR 

152 CHOPIN WALTZ IN G FLAT : 

154A DANCE OF THE FOUR SWANS 
AND SWAN QUEEN VARIATION | 

154B CHOPIN WALTZ IN C“SHARP 


MINOR . 
RECORD. PRICE _ 

..... $1.60 each 

- 6 to 23. 1.30 each 

a 24 of more -98 each 

Routines available to each record YES | * Mailing charges:. 25c first record, 5c each 

Original sheet music available? . YES additional record. No charges to exceed 
Records break resistant? YES | Send for Free Catalog : 

Prompt delivery—records insured? © YES DANCE RECORDS, Inc. 

i iginal records YES P. O. BOX 289, RADIO CITY STATION 

FREE fyrics with original records? NEW YORK ‘CITY 19, NEW YORK 


and welcoming shouts. 


| 


Marlos Ballet Records 


@ Barre Exercises (3 records) ............ $6.00 4 

@ Sun & the Children (dance) .......... 
2.00 


@ Easter Bunnie's Birthday Party (dance). . 
@ The wind; the trees & the leaves (dance) 2.00 , 
No C.O:D.'s 10% discount to ‘teachers @) 


123-32 82nd\Avenue' @ Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


BALLET COSTUME 


Wrinkle and Soil Resistant 
KRISKAY EVERGLAZE 
~ Guaranteed Washable! 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DANCING SHOES, 
DANCING OUTFITS, AND DANCING SUPPLIES. 


chatila 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AND INFORMATION 


f 


DIVINE A DESIGN 


MANUFACTURERS OF BETTER DANCE WEAR 


5719 18th Ave. Bkiyn, N.Y. 
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Mr. Draper seems to respond more {. ly 


to musical themes than he does to dran fic 


ones. Perhaps ‘it is because the emoti. a] 


motivation is inherent in the music, whe as’ 


he has‘to create his own motivations jn he 
dramatic works. In three of his dram :ic 
characterizations (“On the Avenue,” “ he 
Assassin,” and “A Sharp Character”) tl re 
was a {endency toWard literalness and a rat jer 
unvital use of the arms and upper torso. 

But he was again on firm ground in his ast 
group of dances, which included a virtw: sic 
Irish Jig and a playful medley of French f lk 
Songs. Because they were essentially folk 
themes traditionally suited to his tap,.danc ing 
idiom, they served to point up how, unijue 
Mr. Deaper really is. He has indeed *heid, zed 
the gap between the music hall and the con. 
cert stage y= without condescension, without 
pretense, and with endless good taste. 

The audience was almost as active as: Mr. 
Draper. When the curtain first went up and 
Mr. Draper stood alone on the stage, waiting 
to dance, he was virtually engulfed in applause 
And all through the 
program this same kind of response persisted 

Mr. Draper had two accompanists, John 
Coleman and Pablo Miquel. Each made solv 
offerings, but neither proved especially satis 
fying. Perhaps in the future Mr. Draper will 
find a more unique kind of co- performer — 
fomheone like Larry Adler, who also uses 


folk idiom in concert style. 
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(group dance that wittily 


Merc Cunningham and .Dance Company 
Dece ber 29 through January ts 1954 
thea De Lys 


Me ce Cunningham’s season of concerts 
hroug at forth an_ interesting paradox. His. 
progr ims consisted of two kinds of dances — 
those composed by conventional mgans . (with 
an e1otional or thematic continuity and with 
climactic pacing) and those composed by 
chance (the method vigorously upheld by Mr. 
Cunningham and his Musical Director, John 
(age. in which the sequence of movements for 
a given dance is determined, by chance). 

And here’s ‘where: the paradox came in. 
\ccording to the tenets of chance composi-| 
tion, this method is supposed to disclose the 
spontaneity missing in conventionally com- 
posed works and to establish a freedom from 
all but. the most basic rhythmic requirements. 
Buttwe found the reverse to be true. Most of 
the conventionally composed: works (like 
“Septet,” “Banjo,” “Root of ,an Unfocus,” 
and “Totem Ancestor”) had a Anse of vitality, 


a feeling of going somewhere. But the chance | 
and 
seemed 


pieces (like “Collage,” “Fragments,” 
“Solo Suite in Space and Time”) 
like tired utterances suspended in an emotion- 
ess void. ‘They made the mistake of thinking 
that ‘true spontaneity can exist without roots. 
The most ambitious of the dances-by-chance 
s “Collage.” This work, commissioned by 
ren Brandeis University Creative Arts Festival 
of 1952, was composed to three sections of 
Pierre, Schaeffer’s “Musique Pour Un Homme 
Seul.” Schaeffer is one of the better known 
practitioners of “musique concrete,” which ‘is 
a conglomeration of sounds spliced — 
on magnetic tape. Unlike most of the oth 
tape “music” on the program, the Schaeffer 
piece ‘had a certain atmosphere, an. eerie 
combirfation of non-human squawks and toots 
intermingled with fragments of chatter and 
other traces of human sound. It. was run 
through twice, and so Mr. Cunningham com- 
posed two dances—one a solo and one a 
croup piece. The solo had tlie feeling of end- 


less journey. Mr. Cunningham: pranced in a> 
circle in his customarily casual fashion. At 


one point he removed his jacket and gave it 
pair of hands that appeared the 
back curtain. 


The repetition of the sound track motivated 
| combined pure 
dance and the most prosaic of human ges- 


tures —like washing hands, filing fingernails, 
It, 


and the girls smoothing their dresses. 
eemed like a comment on people who are 


eternally busy without accomplishing any-_ 


hing. And this quality was carried out at the 
end of the dance, when the performers. dis- 
‘ppeared and suddenly re-appeared on either 


Side near the wings, as though ready to begin 


again 
“Collage” proved far more: interesting than 
4 feontinued on page 70) 
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and company 


* SATURDAY. EVENING FEBRUARY 
AT 8:40 


13 


TSUTA LOMBARD 


guest artist: 
lyric -sopranc 


Yoshiko Hasegawa 
samisen accompanist 


“YM & YWHA KAUFMANN AUDITORIUM 
Lexington Avenue at 92 Street New York 28 
TR 6-2366 _ Tickets: 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


» 
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| Japanese Dancer 


Only $2.50 per month 


The M. M. EL A. presents 
ISRAELI DANCE CONCERT 


arranged by F red Berk 
\Rena ‘Gluck 


Naomi Aleskovsky Dina Navam-Tzelet 


Young Judea Folkdance Group 
“Holiday in Israel’ 


danced by the Merry-Go-Rounders i 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th at 2.40 P.M. 
ae in the Kaufmann Auditorium, 92nd and Lexington Ave., N. Y. 28 
Tickets: $1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 * For reservation, call TR 6-2366 


Perry-Mansfield *« Motion Pictures on the Dance 


For Rental or’ Purchase Rates Address: 


Colored, Silent and Sound, 16 mm 
SU 7-0193 


Portia D. Mansfield, 15 West 67th St.. N. Y. C. 


Yvonne P aiter Son originally with American 


allet, Ballet Russe and Marquis de Cuevas C 


Ballet Classes | 


PL 5-1974 or CO 5.3836 


Dance Players Studio, 148 W. 56 St., N. Y. 


I Youre Not Alerady a’ Member of 


and yin are a Dance Teacher with the earnest desire 


to be more prosperous during. the coming year , weal the practice of 
the best in educational methods and public relations techniques, 


we sincerely invite you to join our fine organization— 
~The Largest and Mast Honored [ance Teachers’ ‘Association in the World 


Write for Information and Membership Application Blank 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE & AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 


International Headquarters 
1920 Ww. Third St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Dance Schools. Mail today to 
231.W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


for a 3 line ad, in our veasly listing of 
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DANCE ROUTINES 


by TOMAROFF 


Character and National 

BOW AND ARROW—Advanced solo with leaps. 
BULERIAS—Spanish dance with heel work 
CHIAPANECAS—Authentic Mexican dance. 

ARDAS—Advanced Hungarian for \<buple. 
DUTCH GROUP—Wooden shoe for couples. 
FADO—A flirtatious Portuguese solo number 
FRENCH SKIRT DANCE—Coquettish solo 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
SGAVOTTE—An old court dance for couple. 
HAWAIIAN—Authentic. with expressive arms 
HOPAK—Advanced Russian solo. 
HUNGARIAN—A spirited solo number 
HUNGARIAN GYPSY—Fast, showy solo. 
INDIAN—American Indian strong solo. 
JOTA—Lively’ Spanish foik dance. 

“LA MANTILLA—Fascinating Spanish Dance 
LESGINKA—A tartar dance with knives. 
MAZURKA—Brilliant Polish solo number 
MAZURKA—Acvanced Polish couple dance. 
MrXICAN—Far couple to ‘‘Jarave Tapatio” 
MINUET—Old\ fashioned court dance 
NORWEGIAWN—Wooder shoe dance for couples. 
PIRATE—Advanced solo with pantomime 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance.. 
RUSSIAN GROUP—Vivacious, for five couples 
RUSSIAN GYPSY—Fast number for couple. 
RUSSIAN SLED—(Troika)—Girls imitate ponies. 
SCOTCH SWORD DANCE—Old dance of victory 
SPANISH GYPSY—Solo tambourine number. 
SPANISH WALTZ—A fascinating solo. 
TARANTELLA—Italian dérice for couple 
WARRIOR—Strong dance of Roman warrior 


Character Routines for Children 
BABY ACROBATIC—Easy number for two babies. 
BABY SELECTION No 1!—3 numbers for babies. 
BABY SELECTION No 2—3 dances for babies. 
CLOCK DANCE—Interpreting the movements, 
DOLLY—Original song and dance. with doll. 
-DUTCH DANCE—A’ solo number with pantomime 
GYPSY—fasy for’ child with tambourine 
KOROBOOSHKA—Lively dance for couple. 
LITTLE CLOWN—Easy, with origina! recitation’ 
MAMA-PAPA DOLL—Mechanica! doll on toes 
MAZURKA—Easy Polish Dance for child 
POLKA—Simple steps in cCoquettish manner 
RAG DOLL—Lodse, eccentric dance. 
RUSSIAN SWEETHEART—Russian couple dance 
SKATERS—Simple and attractive so'o number 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish’ dance with fan. 
“STRAWBERRY PATCH—For boy: with pantomime 
TOE DANCE—Classic toe number for ‘solo. 
VOLGA BOATMAN—Easy, with original song 
WOODEN SHOES—Song-and dance for couple’ 


Tap for Children or Beginners 
BASY TAP—3 easy nunmbers for babies. 
BEGINNERS BUCK—Easy steps. drum rolls 
BOWERY WALTZ.-CLOG—Comedy dance for 

couple. 
DICE—Bowery wa'tz clog for child. 
EASY TAPS—3 easy numbers for children. 


HIGHLAND FLING—Original steps. 


IRISH JiG—Typical of old Irish dances: i 
MUSICAL COMEDY—Muscial comedy dance 
RHYTHM DANCE—Easy and 

SAILORS HORNP!PE—Created with taps 

SIMPLE © SOFT SHOE—Easy for beginners. 
THREE LITTLE MAI!DS—Original lyrics and miusic 
TIMID-TIMOTHY—Baby jazz song and dance. 
WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for beginners 


Professional Tap Routines 
ADVANCED BUCK—Advanced “tacs and wings 
ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK—Syncopated wings 
BALLET SOFT SHOS—With ballet variations 
BILL ROBINSON'S TAPS—Intricate steps 
BROKEN RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Adv turns. 
CLAP TAP DANCE—Intermediate, with slaps 
ECCENTRIC TAP—Off beat, comical number 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK—A little more advanced 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK—Wings and 

Pick-vos 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE—Cleverly combined 
MILITARY RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
MILITARY TAP—Very eflective iInterm 
MIXED RHYTHM TAP—Slides and Pick-ups 
NEW RHYTHM TAP—Advanced, to any rhythm 


Single copies $1.20 each postpaid. 


OVER THE TOP with slides. 
PRIMROSE SOFT SHOE—Intricate number 
RHYTHM BUCK—Intermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM’ SOFT SHOE—Advanced and tricky. 
RHYTHM TAP—Advanced to off beat time. 
SIMPLE BUCK—Standard tap steps. 
SYNCOPATED BUCK—Advanced with pick- -ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE—Advanced to 4/4 time 
SYNCOPOTED WALTZ CLOG—To Skaters waltz 
TAP TRO—Effective number, stop time. 

TAPS AND TURNS—Ballet turns included. 


Musical Comedy and Line Ups 
CONTINENTAL LINE UP—Group of 8 to 16 
ECCENTRIC—Comical wiggle legs routine. 
ECCENTRIC RUBE—A hick solo number. 
GREEN EYES—Snake hips“to Bo'ero rhythm 
KICKS—High kick routine for solo. 
LEGMANIA—High control kick routine 


¥ 
LINE UP MUSICAL COMEDY—Group of & to 16. 


LINE UP KICK ROUTINE—Group of 8 to 16. 
OFF bEAT RHYTHM—Abundant body movements, 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP—Easy, with tennis rigtket. 


Ballet and Toe Routines 


AUTOMATIC DOLLS Mechanical, for couple 

BALLET VARIATION—Group of 8 to 16 girls 

BUNNY DANCE—A Bunny toe number. 

BUTTERFLY—Effective toe number. 

CAKE WALK ON TOES—Strut dance on toes. 

HUNTRESS. THE—Advanced toe with riding crop 

MODERN SOPHISTICATION—Ballet and modern 
arms. 

MODERNISTIC TOE—Toe modernistic number 

PAS DE DEUX—Romantic number for couple. 

PAS DE TROIS—Graceful pumber for trio. 

POLKA TOE DANCE—Advanced fechnical toe 

ROMANCE—A toe dance of twilight 

SWAN THE=The dying swan of Paviowa 

TOE LINE UP No !—Intermediate steps. 

TOE LINE UP No. 2—Advanced toe steps. 

TOE STRUT—Jazz toe with hat and cane 

TOE TRIO—EHtective number for 3 girls 

TOE WALTZ—Advanced technical toe solo 

WALTZ VARIATION—Flaqwing movements, solo 


Classic and Interpretive 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE—Coquettish duet | 


INTERPRETIVE TRIO—Bcrefoot dance. 

LOVE'S DREAM—Interpretive solo. 

LOVE'S JOY—A dance of joy and freedom. 
MOMENT MUSICAL—A dance for three girls 
PASTORALE—Nymph and shepherd dance. 
PIERROT—Solo number with pantomime. 
SCARF DANCE—Solo bare-foot number 
WHISPERING FLOWERS—Life of a flower _ 
WINDS. THE—Fast with whirls and turns. 


Oriental Routines 
ANITRA'S DANCE—A dance with pantomime 
CAUCASIAN—Fast spirited movements 
CHINESE—Romantic, with quaint steps — 
CHINESE SCENE—Grotesaue for trio | * 
CHINESE SLEEVE—Authentic music® included 
JAVANESE—Stately* and serious 
MOORISH—Picturesque cymbal number 
ORIENTAL SCARF—Dance with scarf 
PERSIAN MARKET—With basket of flowers 
SUI SIN FA&]F ower dance 


Body Building and Acrobatic 
ACROBATIC—Advanced solo with feats. 
ACROBATIC COMBINATIONS—#® lessons ot 140 
variations, for beginners, idtermediates and 
adva.iced 

KEEPING YOUTHFUL—A series of exercises con- 
sisting of breathing. relaxing, stretching and 
exercise for every part of the body A good 
way to-keep fit. 

ORIENTAL ACROBATIC—Advanced 


Exhibition Ballroom Routines 
EXHIBITION TANGO—Argentine & French steps 
EXHIBIT'ON WALTZ—Arranged for 5 couples. 
MOSPANGO—A modern Tango number 
OLD FASHIONED POLKA—Tintype, for —_ 
ORIGINAL LINDY HOP—Arranged for cotiple 


= 10 routines for $8.30 only 


Send Money Order cash or check no COD 4 to 


Box 50,,DANCE Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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(continued. from page 69) 


the other group composition-by-chance ¢ |e 
“Suite by Chance.” This nihilistic excu: jon 
used something called “For Magnetic T°” 
by Christian Wolff. To a series of sile -e, 
and squeals that set the teeth on edge, {r. 
Cunningham and his group meandered al ui 
unrelated to each othek and unrelated to he 
audience. It was an ordeal. 

It was hard to- believe \that such aimless: +s. 
could come from the same person who crea ed 
(yes, by those old conventional means) 4 
suite of dances called “Septet.” Perforn ed 
to Satie’s lovely musical arabesques cal ed 
“Trois Morceaux en Forme de Poire.” 
dance flowed gently through seven ideal:za. 
tions of human bodies in rhythmed play. ‘| he 
dance began with Cunningham and three girls 
curving through slow plastiques. The girls 
slipped away in a tight little recessional with 
their backs to the audience and left Cunning. 
ham to perform a_ perky four’ square solo 
punctuated by a grim little smile that kept 
pleating and leaving his face. A few dancers 
wandered on upstage. Cunningham = shook 
hands solemnly with one of them and left, 
only to return for a quiet, mesmerized duet 
with one of the girls. The dance gathered 
momentum as two couples pranced and shook 
hands and as Cunningham and another bho 
swung a girl between them and finally carried 
her off. The quiet mood returned with Cun. 
ningham and three girls in a_ pensive plas 
tique and finally the three couples drifting 
peacefully by. 

made this dance-so especially beauti. 
ful was the naturalness of its phrasing and 


the harmonious relationships of the dancers’ 
. hodies as they explored the stage space. 


It'ssrare to find a choreographer who can 
make his audience laugh, as Merce Cunning. 
ham does, through purely dance means. 


through little movement non-sequiturs or sur. 


prise shifts in’ body balance. “Dime a Dance” 


was especially full of these choreographic 


chubbles. 


The dance was, as the program stated, a 
grab bag. The format was that of an elaborate 
game. The dancers came on stage in practice 
clothes and seated’ themselves. In a_ basket 


there were tokens a rolled newspaper, 4 


red hei t, a black -wristlet, ete. Through all. 


manner,.of imaginative ceremonies the tokens 
were selected and the sequence of dances 


determined. There was a relay with the rolled 


paper: a balletice solo for one of the girls: 
a°solemn tango for Cunningham and a gir! 
(in which he detachedly plucked a rose from 
a polka for three couples 
(with the boys iff stocking hats): a_ heroic 
so'o for one of the boys wearing a_ black 
wristlet: a reverie for three girls wearing 
colored scarves: a duet with strange contrasts 
of shaking shoulders and slow sinking to the 
floor: and as a sort of encore, a solo {or 
Merce Cunningham with turned-in knees and 

(continued on page «3! 
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The Middle Ages; pert i. | | 
( ) fifth ofaseries yzantine by A. Chanin 


figure and the drape of his clothing | still echo Greek and Roman art. 


Dancer's Digest of Great Art 


The collapse of the huge, enfeebled Roman Empire. and the gradual triumph of Christianity over paganism resulted in a magni- 
ficent new art style — Byzantine. This. the first major Christian culture. fused the gorgeous splendor and imagery of Eastern art -with 


the passionate intensity of new ‘official religion. 


The term derives from Byzantine (today’s Istanbul) - a minor Greek colonial town on the Bosporus which became the world 
capital of Christianity in 330 A. D, by order of Constantine the Great. He gave it his own name, Constantinople. city of Capstantine. 
However, Byzantine art is not only the art of Constantinople, it is a vast, varied vision which spread trom the East across to the 


West in a time period extending from Constantine to the beginning of our century (Russian icons, for example). Byzantine art is , 
resplendent in color, rich with multitudinous patterns and non-representational in drawing (distortion): it uses a formal. severe styl- 


ization, little depth. of plane and space: flat forms and a solemn immobility of movement. Its goal was to present symbol and experience. 
rather than visual appearances. It expressed itself chiefly in magnificent mosaics. manuscripts. fabrics and ivory carvings. 

This fusion of East and West jalso resulted’ in a great clash of art. concepts. The Eastern church believed that actual representa: 
tion of effigies of | 
Western church, anxious to téach the Christian story to those who could not read the Testament. proclaimed that representational art 
enhanced sacred feelings and that such portrayals helped the soul of the viewers. In the 8th century, opposing religious conferences 
were held on this ideological art issue, and actual warfare was waged on this point. A great deal of representational art was destroyed 
by those who opposed it,;and many artists drifted over to Italy. : | 

For centuries Byzantine agt. with its flat patterns and distortionss was slighted; in the last half-century there has been a reversal 


of attitude. Modern masters liké mates and Rouault are indebted to Byzantine art for fresh concepts of color, line and ‘pattern.. 


| 


a 


Mosaic: Empress \Theodora and her attdndehte: about 1400 years ago: original in the Church of San Vitale, —— 
At left: Detail of the head of Theodora. 28 \ | 
“Among the great surviving ‘treasures of Byzantine art are the famous mosaics at Ravenna, , , one- -time capital of the Weitern 
Empire. In a stately, compact group, the Empress carries a ceremonial bowl in a ritual procession, which may represent the dedi- 
cation ceremony of the church in 547. The movement is constrained, but the brilliant, lively patterns of design have a rhythm that 
is intensified by many bold details, by the gleaming colors of the Empress’ plum-colored robe and the white, red and gold back- 
ground. The variety of hues catch and reflect rays of light from the church windows so that the mosaic gleams and glows like a 
huge jewel. An, elaborate headdress (seen more clearly in the detail) isolates the Empress from her retinue, while the halo invests 


her with Christian divinity. The life of Empress Theodora is one of history's most fascinating stories. 


Pavement mosaic; detail; Youth and Donkey, about 1400 years 
ago; original in the Great Palace of the Emperors, Constantinople. 
In this lively fragment, portraying™ every-day life, the anatomy of the 


FEBRUARY, 
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Christ and saints were sacrilegious idol worship, that symbols alone should convey the spirituality of religion. The. 
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The Middle Ages; part II 


Detail: 


| 
= Stained glass window: detail from the Ascension of Christ; about 700 years 
: ago; original in the church of Saint Julien, Le Mans, France. 


reds, greens and luminous whites. 


Dream of the Magi; about 700 years ago; ° original on 
the Cathedral of Autun, France. 
The rhythmic repetition of the three heads, the emphatic curve of 
the blanket, and the counter-movement of /angel wings and arms, 
form a unified design of charm, subtlety ods 


Byzantine school; 
original in? the National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

With the rise of Christianity, the veneration of the Madonna soared. She was 
the patron saint of Constantinople and the embodiment of the intercessor between 
sinning men and God. 

This wooden panel portrays the Madonna in hails terms; elongated, gravely 
solemn, set in a rigid, frontal pose against a gold background, and encircled by the 
high throne. ‘Also typically Byzantine is the elaborate rhythmic network of curve- 
linear gold lines of the drapery. This delicate tracery of lines animates an otherwise 
static pose. 

The entire composition ers monumental dignity and awe-inspiring solemnity. 

" (Later artists like Raphael will portray the virgin as a more human, lovable, and 
informal mother type). 

This painting was discovered in 1920 in a convent in Aragon, Spain. 
some crusader or traveler to the East brought the sacred image west. 


| Figures of the Apostles, standing on rocky heights (which symbolize the Mount 
= of Olives) look up to Heaven. They are designed with simplified forms, with intense, 


: ee | compressed, expressive action and framed in panels throbbing with brilliant blues, 


omanesque 


While Byzantine art presents a world-wide unity of style, Romanesque art (the art of, 


roughly,-the 8th to the 12th century) marks the Perera of an individual style | more 


closely identified with Western Europe. 

The Romanesque epoch is starred by many sahiadiebhid cathedrals, monuments of a tremen- 
dous new religious vitality. Sculpture — small and delicate in Byzantine tradition — 
becomes monumental, mystic and expressive, and stained glass ‘windows charmed the os 
and enthralled the mind. Thus art helped to transform the cathedrals into places of heavenly 
paradise — a profound. unforgettable experience for the devout peasant or serf whose home 
was often a mere shack. The cathedrals, a synthesis of art and architecture, expressed the 
mood of eternity, of the righteous life and the Last Judgment of Heaven and the dread 


of Hell, of soaring ‘aspirations to be realized through Christ, and of Satan’s ceaseless battle 
with Christ for the souls of men. 


Detail; Figure of Christ, pewen 800 years ago; original on ‘the pediment of the 
church of Saint Peter, Vezelay, France. — 


Above the portal, Christ, flanked by his Heavenly associates, vallenne the devout. Christ 


is elongated :to add to His austere, spiritual expressiveness. The unknown sculptor contrasts 
the angular’ form with a striking design worked out in the elaborate sequence of lines in the 
robe, and graceful in motion. 


the essense of simplicity. 


_Enthroned Madonna and Child; about 700 years ago; 
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(continug& from page 70) 

futte ing hands that seemed to be a ‘hilarious 
tire on the movement cliches of some of 
his »ntemporaries. 
4A dance like this, or the effervescent 
“Ban o” reveal Mr. Cunningham to he. so, 
fertil in movement invention that one cannot 
help but wonder why he bothers with choreo- 
raping on fly specks or rolls of dice. After 
all, ert is not a game, but an act of revelation. 
There was a total of fifteen works on the 
series. Two very old ones (“Totem Ancestor” 


and “Root of an Unfocus” y choreographed — 


before Mr: Cunningham had completely re; 
pudiated the presence of emotion in_ his 
denees proved most interesting and incisive. 
Mr. Cunningham has trained a fine com- ; 
pany, all of whom performed with devotion | 
and with a remarkable approximation of the | 
choreographer’s own highly refined style. The 
danters were Carolyn Brown, Anita Dencks, 
Viola Farber. Jo Anne Melsher;+ Marianne 
Preger, Remy Charlip, and Paul Taylor. 
Accompanist David Tudor contributed his 
usual, vital pianistics. John Cage was Musical 
Director. Lighting and program organization 
were \on\-a high professional level. 


Ballet Theatre 


Metropolitan Opera House — 

December 27, 1953 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 

_D cember 31 and January 1 

By: now it fairly common knowledge 
that Eugene Loring’s ballet, “The Capital 
of the World,” was ‘commissioned by the Ford 
Foundation and premiered on the Omnibus 
TV program of | Dec ‘ember 6. The presentation 
was, to put it] politely, a noble failure. 

And so one, approached its December 27 
Ballet Theatre debut’ with qualms, especially 
ince the evening was a gala to earn funds 
for Ballet Theatre’s fifteenth anniversary tour 
(due next season). But our qualms were 
unfounded. For the stage version of “The 
Capital of the World” was fat more sturdy - 
than its televised predecessor. ' 

The ballet is based upon the Hemingway 
tory of a young boy who comes to Madrid 
0 be a matador. In its original context it 
was really the story of how a boy finds: 
manhood — and: loses his life in the finding. 
But in the ballet this evolution never occurs. 
In his attempts to capture all the elements 
f local color, Loring sacrificed the essential 
‘trength of Paco, his leading character, and) 
made him —~ a victim of circumstance. - 
ind so the ballet became a colorful genre 
riece, rather than a study in human courage. 
The action tumbled back and forth between 
) street and the interior of a tailor shop for | 
natadors. Customers came and went — a 
owardly Matadér (Vernon Wendorf), a Sick 
iatador (Leo’ Duggan); a Proud Matador 
Job Sanders}. And they mingled with the 
inocent Paco ( Roy Fitzell) and his com- 
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panions, the cruelly cynical Enrique (Scott 


Douglas) and the passionate Elefix (Lupe | 


Serrano). All had identifying gaits and ges- 
tures and interludes of character-revealing 
dance. Yet they remained for the most part 
externalized, like bright figures in a Spanish 
travel poster . : 

The most absorbing moments of the ballet 
were’ those when the pantomime blossomed 
into dance —as in the seduction duet elec- 
trically shared by Paro, and Elena and in 
Paco’s touching solos ahieee tentativeness con- 
flicted with decision. 

Although the panoramic chovseaiaha did 
not do justice to the philosophical implica- 


tions of the story, it did make use of Ballet‘ 
Theatre’s fine contingent of males from whom 


Loring drew amazingly realistic acting. The 
sets and costumes by Esteban Frances and the 
score by George Antheil were by turns warm, 
harsh, energetic, and wholly 
For .some unaccountable reason, 
llar’s innocuous little ballet called 
el” by New York City Ballet and “Le 
Combat”. by ‘the Ballets de Paris, persists in 
mpking the rounds. It has now been staged 
as “The Combat” by Ballet Theatre. The new 
verston, 


theatrical. 


installed as a 


York City Ballet), 
hy Georges Wakhevitch. In place of its orig- 
inal clean-lined simplicity, it has now acquired 


‘a large dose of multi- linear Parisian chic, 


than which there is nothing chic-er and less 
related to dancing. 

In the December 27 
Hayden received such flimsy. and hectic sup- 
port from -partner, John Kriza, that it was 
almost impossible to evaluate her performance 
of the pagan Clorinda who is killed by her 
the Christian Tancred. The supporting 
male roles: were excellently danced by Scott 
Douglas, Eugene Tanner, and Ivan Allen. 

The remaining repertoire for December 27 
and for the two Brooklyn ‘performances was 


performance Miss 


standard Ballet Theatre fare — “Black Swan — 
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Pas de Deux,’ Graduation Ball,” “Designs 
for Strings,” “Fancy Free,’ “Theme and Var- 
iations,” “Giselle,” 
us the high point was the New Year’s Day 
performance of Alicia Alonso a 
Youskevitch in “Giselle.” 
These two have achieved a very special 
quality in their portrayal .of Giselle and 
Albrecht... one that can best ‘be described as 
“togetherness.” Their give-and-take in the 
early scenes of nascent lové and in the later 
interludes of love-in-death is more than that 


of two performers who are rhythmically and. 


dramatically accustomed to each other. It 


has a deeper, more human quality. Its effect 


on this age-old ballet is to strip it of its 
pastel, to lift it from its romantic lithograph 
context, and make it:a human and humanizing 
experience. Theirs is indeed one of the great 
joint portrayals in the continuity of ballet. 


William 
“The 


vehicle for Melissa 
Hayden (who used to dance it with the New~ 
has been set and dressed’ 


and “Les .Sylphides.”” For 


and Igor 
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Hollywood Commentary .. 


\ MOTION PICTURES 
IN PRODUCTION 


Columbia: Judy Holliday. and June Haver 
‘9 co-star in musi¢al version of #My Sister 
Eileen’ . os Tommy Rall is the latest con- 
ender for the title role in ‘Pal Joey”. 

MG.M.: Valerie Bettis arrived to choreo- 
graph f ‘Athena” with Debbie Reynolds 
snd Jane Powell .. . Walton Walker, Vir- 
gnia Lee and Charles Bondi signed by 
choreographer Hermes Pan to do acro- 
batic specialty work in “The Student 
Prince” . 
yn Miller in the upcoming Technicolor 
extravaganza “The | Sigmund Romberg 
. Leslie Caron’s next film will 
be "The Glass Slipper’. Finnish ballerina 
Taina Elg testing for co-gtar role. | 
Paramount: “Anything with large 
jancing cast, will be ready for Technicolor 


cameras just as soon as Bing Crosby and. 


Ethel Merman are available. 
RE.O.: Quite a bustle here with top writ- 
ets dusting off nine Fred Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers’ scripts to go into production as 
new musicals, music composéd by all-the 
yeats of show business. Could these be 
ot Marge & Gower Champion? 

20th Century Fox: At this writing pink 
lights’ is on the shelf due to Marilyn 
Monroe's suspension and ‘No Business 
Like Show Business” is No. 1 on the musi- 
cal agenda .. . Metro has consented to 
oan Fred Astaire and Leslie Caron as co- 
stars in the third re-make of the musiéal 
Daddy Long Legs”. ae 3 
Universal - International: Choreographer 
Kenny Williams has signed Kelly Brown's 
wile, Isabel Mirrow, both of Ballet Theatre, 
assist with a 4th Century Nautch 
Sance for, Ludmilla Tcherina in “Sign Of 
The Pagan” .. . “Spring Song” is the next 
musical for this studio. Kaye Ballard and 
Helen Silver: will test for roles as a result 
} their performances in “Great To Be 
Alive” at the Las Palmas . hie Roland 
Dupree Trio signed by producer Will 
“wan for a musical short. 
hdependent: Anthony Capps off to the 
Caribbean for a series of films dealing 
vith native dances and- folklore . 
Moira Shearer to star in “Who Is Sylvia’ 
Alexander. Korda .. . Ray Bolgér*and 
vile Gwen have purchased the novel 
All The Ships at Sea” for filming. _ 
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_ | Vera Ellen will portray Mari- Helen Silver is 


Dance: Theatre . 
De Lappe, Lidija Franklin and the entire’ 
troupe gave Los Angeles an exciting con- 
cert. Miss De Mille showed up as the tired’ 


DANCE THEATRE | 


Praducer Dave Siegal, director Jack Pierce 
and particularly choreographer Lee’ Scott 


_can be proud of their production of “Great 


To Be Alive’ at the Las Palmas Theatre, 
Hollywood. This is the best since ‘Lend 


> An Ear’’. Lee Scott's “Headin’ For A Wed- | 
din”, 
numbers will be remembered as. very 


“Saga” and ‘Lets. Have+A Party” 


clever choreography. Buddy Bryan and 
Erze Ivan score as a team; Keith Cooledge, 
Lee Johnson and Jerry Jacobs are funny, 
tops ... Ethnic Dance 
Theatre presented a “Cavalcade Of The 
Dance” with a company of fifty dancers 
and musicians from Africa, Armenia, In- 


dia, Japan, Polynesia and Spain irf au-. 


thentic ethnic works with an introduction 
by Ruth St. Denis. The Kansuma Japanese 


Company, Satya and Sushila and Karoun 


Tootikian were featured ... Joyce Trisler 
of the Lester Horton Company '’set to chore- 
ograph “The Pied Piper” for the Players 
Ring Children’s Theatre . : . 
group is forming a Dance Theatre No. 2 
as a performing company for their out- 
standing children .. . A star-studded au- 
dience turned out for the Agnes De Mille 
... James Mitchell, Gemze 


ballet student doggedly practicing to the 
insistent beat of an offstage ballet-master 
in Ballet Class” (after Degas), returning 
later for a humorous sketch with Casimir 
Kokic, as a newly tich pair of social 
climbers headed for disaster on the dance 
floor; Danny Daniels was excellent in his 
tap suite of dances to music of- Bach. 
_. . Lette Goslar, famed dance-pantomim- 
ist, just returned from a successful three 
month tour of the U.S. as the star of the 
Turnabout Theatre, arrived in time to 


~ choreograph a balladxfor Marilyn Monroe 


in “River Of No Return” ; at Fox Studios. 
.. . Carmelita Maracci and Co. appeared 
in concert of the Wilshire Ebell Theatre. 
“Shells Of The Sea Wind”, “Chaconne” 
and the solo work of Shirley Lopez in 
“Evocacion” were especially lauded, along 
with Margaret Henderson’s heel clicking 
‘Narrative Of The Bull-Ring”. 

| Scheduled were the Manuela de Cadiz 
‘Co of 30 in songs and dances. 


by Ted Hook 


The Horton ° 


f 


NITE CLUB CIRCUIT 


Frank Sennes’ lavish “Moulin Rouge” 


‘ (formerly Earl Carroll's) opened to packed 


houses. The show has’ everything in- 


_ ¢luding a pink opening number with a 
company of 60 on stage; a circus routine 


with elephants, ponies, aerialists and ring 
master. The new decor is a la Toulouse 
Lautrec and Donn Arden‘s choreography 
is in the Ziegfeld vein . ....Gene Nelson 
begins a six week tour of the club circuit 
on Feb. 10th when he opens at the Olym- 
pia in Miami, Florida .. . Donald O’Con- 
ner’s opening at the Sahara in Las Vegas 
was praised by the critics.. Choreography 
by Louis da Pron was hailed as his best 
yet. Dwayne Ratcliff assists Donald in 
“Me and My Shadow”. | 


TELEVISION 


Marge & Gower Champion went dramatic | 


for Lux Video Theatre’s ‘Bouquet For Mil- 
lie’ . . . Lee Scott was responsible for the 
choreography on Bing Crosby's first T.V. 
show with a flashy routine by Sheree 


’ North and a hoe-down production number 


featuring Dorothy Adamson, Lee Kuney. 
Faye Antaky and Charles Owen _. 
Hartman having a hassle with Revue Pro- 
ductions concerning the format of his 
“Pride Of The Family” show; Paul wants 
to.dance ... Marjorie Jean’s. protege Joan 
Collier had the featured role in N.B.C.'s 
“Backbone Of America’ .. . Nick Castle 
staged the Martin & Lewis Colgate Show, 
also The Frank Sinatra Colgate Hour. Dick 
Humphrey gets featured billing. 


TED BITS 


M.GM. plans 1954 Cavaleade of Cole 
Porter tunes with Gene Kelly starring in: 


this untitled musical and Arthur Freed 
producing . | 
DeMille’s “Dance To The Piper” for 1954 
lensing . . . Michael Kidd, currently work- 


ing on Metro’s “A Bride For Seven Broth- - 


ers’, plans to make his home in our fair 
Hollywoods .. . Mme. Katherine Etienng is 
to be congratulated for her civic work’ 
and contribution to “Historama” 
Valerie Bettis has consented to teach a 
course in “Analysis and Techniques of 
Contemporary Dance” to a limited group 
of professional students, her first classes 
on the Coast. 
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pia Concerts last month, the result: a na- 
jonpal tour for ‘54-55 . .. Anna Sokolow 
wil be guest cecrsduieiines for the New 
yance Group during its March 92nd St. 


B’y” season. The company will present her 


‘Lyric Suite”, which was premiered last 
year by the Mexican Ballet .. . Marina 
Syetlova who was gifted with an oil paint- 
ing of a ballet scene when she concluded 


her guest’ appearances with the Festival 


Billet, is back in the U. S. preparing an- 
other Columbia Concert tour. , 

It was John’ Kennédy and not ‘Richard 
Barstow who choreographed the 
in Fashion”. ~~ 


Summer School... 


Jacob's Pillow announces some interest- 
ing changes for, its 1954 session: Pearl 
Lang will head the modern dance dep't., 
Ram Gopal will teach Hindu, Angel Can- 
sino, Spanish and Margaret: Craske will 
again head the ballet section. Director 
Ted Shawn announces that he and Miss 
Lang will offer special training for excep- 
tionally talented teen-agers with the pos- 


Esibility offered to them of appearing in 


Miss Lang's company at the Jacob’s Pillow 


Festival performances. New York area ap-: 
plications for those wishing to audition for 


the course should be sent to Pearl Lang, 
427 West Slst., N. Y. C. as soon as possi- 
ble, since she leaves .as soloist with the 
Martha Graham Co. on Mar. 3rd for Europe 


and will not be. back until late May. 


News in Schools... 


A new teacher joins the ranks. It's famed | 


tap dancer, Paul Draper, recently returned 


Bio New York from Europe. He begins a 


three-times-weekly class on Feb. 8th at 
the Chester Hale School. 

New India House announces classes by 
Shivaram iin dances of India, Mondays 
and Thursdays at 6:00 p.m. 
Butler School now has special classes in 
simplified Mambo .. . Spring registration 
starts Feb, 6 at the Carnegie Hall studio 
of the Gramercy Dance School for Children, 
where modern dance is taught by director 
Sarah Bartell, ballet by Valentina Belova. 


Two anniversaries—The School of Amer- 


ican Ballet celebrates its. 20th birthday 


with original staff members ‘George Balan- 
chine, Lincoln Kirstein, Pierre Viadimirov . 
and Eugenie Ouroussow still very much in| 


evidence .. . The Novikoff School of Rus- 
ticn-American Ballet, Seattle, Wash., es- 
tablished Dec. 1923, is in its 30 year. 

The Boston Conservatory’s production of 
Orpheus” employing members of Jan 
Veen’s dance’ dep't., had capacity houses 


d about 2000 for each of its 4 presenta- 


.| In Washington, D.C., Erika 


ions . 


ithimey's Dance ‘Theatre Production Group 


CE 
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FEBRUARY, 


it. Louis 


. The Albert 


“Under the Christmas Tree”, sponsored by 
the Children’s Theatre. A new class for 
actors has been added to the Dance The- 
atre School . . . Eleanor King, dance di- 
rector of the Fine Arts School, U. of Arkan- 
as, performed Benjamin Britten's ‘“Cere- 
mony of Carols’ with group.and chorus 
on Dec. 7th. Additional dance concerts 
were scheduled for their Fine Arts Theatre 
on Jan. 13 & 15. 

Students and parents of the Schapp 
Dance Studio, Houston, Tex., made ‘possi- 
ble many gifts of food, clothing and games 
for needy families at Xmas time. 

The Philadelphia Ballet School. rightfully 
prides itself on being the only ballet school 
in the Phif@delphia area to teach Dance 
Notation. Alicia Craig. ballet mistress, in- 


structs. Two pupils of the school were 


among the demonstrators at the Nadia 
Chilkovsky notation lecture — 
tion at Juilliard on Jan. 9th. 


% 
Hanya Holm participated in the Adel- 


phi College dance symposium for Long 
Island high school students which was held 
on Jan. 16... Nina Youshkevitch lectures 
on “The Dance: A Century of Ballet’ un- 
der the sponsorship of City College School 
of General Studies and the N. Y. Public 
Library. The second of the free lectures 


will be at County Cullen Library, 140 West 


136th St. on Feb. 26th. . | 
The H. S. of Performing Arts, which will 


accept about 70 pupils as a result of its 
January auditions, has had more than 400 
applications. Leon Danielian was a recent. 


guest teacher for the advanced ballet 
group at the school. Helen Tamiris, as- 
sisted by Daniel Nagrin, spent an entire 
afternoon with ballet and modern groups, 
giving them the opportunity to experience 
a “mock audition” for a B’way show. 


; 
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1954- officers of NADAA’s N. Y. chapter. 
‘are: Fred Frobose, Pres.; Dorothy Toland, 


and Gertrude Hallenbeck. Vice Presidenis; 
Eugene Cartwright. Sec.-Treas.; Joe Price, 
Eastern Coordinator. A well-attended all- 
day material session was held at N. Y.'s 
Park Sheraton on Jan. 17th . . . The New 
York Society held their first mebiing of the 
year on Jan. 10th at.the Hotel Astor with 
guests Byrnes and Swanson. 

The Texas Assoc. held its 12th Annual 
Convention on Dec. 27th in Dallas at which 
the following were elected: Jack Storey. 
Pres.; Virginia Self, Peggy Lorenz, Vice 
Presidents; Lillian Cain, Corresponding 


Sec.; Frances Burgess Bleeker, Sec.-Treas. . 
,. Officers of the Dance Teacher's Club of 


Conn. are Jane Hart, Pres.; Ann Kus Pimm 
and Betty Ann Genting, Vice Presidents; 
Doris E, Gibbons, Sec.-Treas. 


An all-day meeting of the CNADM, plus 


presented the “Sorcerer's Apprentice” and entertainment, was held. on 


Jan. 10th in Indianapolis, Ind: The next 
CNADM meeting will be Feb. 7th. 

The faculty for DEA’s meeting on Jan. 24th 
included Christine Parks, Earl Atkinson, 
Senia Solomonoff, Sal -Leto and Adelaide 
Courtney. 


CHICAGO 


Two weeks of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
has exhausted the 


a rugged band that never misses a per- 
formance .. . Droves of out-of-town teach- 
ers with carloads of pupils came for the 
festive programs which included “Daphnis 
and Chloe”: and “Sylvia”, not danced in 
smaller theaters. 

The 16 performances in the 4000 seat 
house were almost ‘completely sold-out 
(there were a dozen unsold seats on 


Christmas Eve when went shows have * 


night off.) 

Margot Fonteyn was 
and acclaimed and Frederick Ashton was 
the hero of the hour. Svetlana Beriosova’s 


great beauty of movement and person 
made her the toast of the foyer. It is a 


town’s balletomanes | 
_ physically and financially. Chicago boasts 


long time since a dancer has evoked so: 


much enthusiasm. Nerina was liked, 
was not considered more than competent. 

David Blair, too, captured the imagina- 
tion of the public and was consistently 
pointed out and applauded, even in minor 
roles. We are happy to hear that in the 
new production of “Coppelia” which the 


es- 
pecially in “Sylvia”, but Rowena Jackson 


Sadler's Wells Ballet will dance on its . 


return to Covent Garden Blair will dance 
the opening inight Frantz — to Nerina’s 


Swanilda. Blair is also to dance Bluebird 


in “Sleeping Beauty”. 
‘Alexander Grant, Philip Chatfield and 


_°John Field were most popular among the 


men. The company seemed more relaxed 


and casual this year in its off-stage life. 
In spite of the presence of Ninette de Valois 


and extra rehearsals for the new “Cop- 
pelia” there was time for many parties 


starting with ‘an opening night one at the 


swank Casino Club, where Frederick Ash- 
ton danced an impressive Charleston. 

Headquarters for the Sadler's Wells in 
Chicago was the Allegro School where 
former Wells dancers Richard Ellis and 
Christine DuBoulay were hosts. Students 
of the Allegro School served as supers in 
the several large scale ballets. 

Another event of the month was the 
Sophie Maslow-directed “Israel in Dance 
and Song”, which had four performances 
at the Eighth St. Theatre. The song part 


' was taken care of — and excitingly — by 


the Israeli duo; Hillel: and Aviva. The 
dancing was by an excellent and well- 


tehearsed group consisting of Beatrice 
Seckler, 
Yvonne Franz, Aileen Passloff, Carol Bondy. 


Ethel Winter, Miriam Pandor, 
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Alvin Schulman, Harvey Lichtenstein, Mar- 
vin Gordon, Jim Smith, John Fealy, and 


brilliantly received were 
“Swan Lake” 


five age grow 


Noel Schwartz. Beatrice Seckler was truly 
fine and there were outstanding periorm- 
ances from a number of others, particu- 
larly Aileen Passloff, Alvin Schulman and 
Marvin Gordon. Ann Barzel 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO... 

The San Francisco Opera House filled its 
halls to capacity for the eight perform- 
ances of the Sadler's Wells Ballet. Most 
the complete 
and “Sleeping Beauty”. 


The 150 children who appeared at the 


Marines Memorial Theatre for Ballet Cel- 


estes’ fifth memorial Ballet Scholarship 


Foundation’s competition spent a full morn- 
ing in anxious performing. Divided into 
7 these children were 
judged by five distinguished dance author- 


‘ities arid your San Francisco correspon- 


dent: Mrs. James Bodrero; Clair Parch 
Early; Ethel Turner O’Bryne; Professor D. H. 
deRalguine and Robert Valentine. Awards 
were given to each group. 

The Pavlova award winners’ were: 


Jeanine Thaene and Rita Agnese and 


~Sandra Smith; 2nd placé: Geraldine Uhlig: 


and 3rd place: Julianna Tracy. 
S. Hurok and the California Civic Music 


Mille Dance Theatre to this city. The world 
premiere performance of the “Harvest Reel” 
received enthusiastic dcclaim, with Gemze 
de Lappe and Dusty Worrall outstanding. 

Patricia Peters of the San Francisco 
Academy of Ballet delighted the pre-school 


“and Arts Foundation brought Agnes de 


children viewers with her performance of 


‘the “Sugar Plum Fairy” on the local TV 
show, “Adventure School”. 
The San Francisco Ballet -took their tra- 


ditional spot in the Bay Area's holiday 
calendar with performances of the “Nut- 


cracker Suite” in San Francisco, Berkeley 
‘and Sacramento. 


LONDON DATELINES... 
The Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas 


+ Sue Burnett 


returned to London frem January ]8th to: 


February 7th and appeared at the large 


' Stroll Theatre. Alicia Markova was sched- 


uled to appear as guest artist. 

Lionel J. H. Bradley, historian of the Bal- 
let Rambert and one of London's most un- 
selfish -dnd untiring balletomanes died 
quietly. at his home on December 3st, 


' aged 55. Bradley, a tubby, bearded, be- 


* spectacied little man was a familiar figure 
at all London performances of ballet and 
opera and at concerts. Duging the day 


he worked as assistant secretary and sub- 


librarian of the famous London Library 
but every moment of his spare time was 


devoted to the arts. He kept most metic-' 
-ulous records of everything he saw and 


heard and in intermissions at Covent Gar- 
den would be seen making careful correc- 
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in producing Rimsky Korsakoff's 


| tions to his printed programme.’ He never 
tired of pointing out errors in published 


material on the ballet, not in order to 
discomfit the authors but to ensure that 
the record would go down to posterity in 


an accurate form. He was Chairman of — 
the London Archives of the Dance and 
published in 1946 a book called “Sixteen ~— 


Years of Ballet Rambert” — probably the 
only book of dance histery which contains 
no errors of fact whatéver. 

Dancers in London are playing increas- 
ingly active parts in general theatre activ- 


ties. Moira Shearer, much in demand as | 


narrator for orchestral performances of 
“Peter and the Wolf”, assisted at Festival 
Ballet's Christmas season at the Royal 
Festival Hall by reciting the several Lewis 
Carroll nonsense poems that are used in. 
the ballet “Alice in Wonderland”. Shearer's 
voice-is increasing greatly in power and 
variety and the Alice performance was an 

undoubted triumph for her. . 
Robert Helpmann has been ecoupiied 
“Cog 


_ d'Or" opera for Covent Garden and is to 
direct a new operetta with words and 
music by Noel ;Coward called “After the 


Dolin, apart from. presenting his Festival 


Ballet season, undertoek his now custom- 
ary Christmas engagement as St. George 
in the ultra-patriotic children’s play “Where 
the Rainbow Ends”. 


Helpmann and Shearer will also be as-. 
sociated in the production at Edinburgh 


of Stravinsky's “L‘Histoire du Soldat" 
which will be performed at the King’s 
Theatre under tee | ‘management of the 
Glyndebourne ra in the mornings. 
Helpmann will 
will dance the walla 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet will have two 
weeks holiday after returning from their 
American tour and will dpen at Covent 


ay the Devil and Shearer 


Garden on February 23rd in “The Sleep- 


ing Beauty”. In March they will put on 
a new production of “Coppelia’’, designed 
by Osbert Lancaster, produced by Ninette 
de Valois and probably danced by Nadia 
Nerina and Alexander Grant. 

Clarke 


LATIN AMERICA REPORT... 


ARGENTINE: The Teatro Argentino Com- 


pany (Province of Buenos Aires) under 
choreographer .Plinio Gargiulo presented 
its most important program of the year: 
Peter and the Wolf, and Sleeping Beauty. 
— Nina Verchinina’s Univérsity of Cuyo 
Ballet toured to Buenos Aires, where they 
gave several successful performances. _ 
BOLIVIA: The Peruvian tour of the Ballet 


Oficial materialized during December. Even — 


though this company cannot yet be judged 
from a professional poi of view, it is un- 
deniable that Meana Leonidoff has ob- 


CUBA: 


-de Chaillot. 


tained valuable results during the two 


years she has been forming this company 
BRAZIL: A great many end-of-year pre. 


sentations of private dance academie, 
have taken place. The standard of nearly 


all of these has been very low, lacking 
even a minimum of artistic merit. 

‘The Teatro Municipal company has fe. 
turned from its tour to Montevideo wit) 
controversial reports: official sources clair, 
a terrific success. On the other hand, som. 
Rio papers have stated that this tour wa; 
a complete failure, Reports, Uruguay 
not yet available. | 

The - Brazilian | RIO 
BALLET has published an excellent issue 


featuring Tamara: Toumanova’s visit anc 


events of the Rio season. 
Ballet Alicia Alonso toured 
Camaguey under Government sponsorship. 
This is hopefully considered to indicate « 
growing interest by the authorities jr 
spreading ballet throughout Cuba. 

A new work José Parés’ * 


young man verging on delirium tremen: 
(José Parés) and an arachnoidal incarno- 
tion of evil (Dulce Wohner). 

PERU: Tatiana Grantzeya and Nicolai Po. 
lajenko gave a farewell performance o! 
pas de deux and solo variations on De. 
cember 17th, which did not reach a high 
standard. “Ballet” 


DIRECT FROM PARIS... 
Serge Lifar honored the memory of his 


friend, Serge de Diaghilev with an in- 
pressive event on January 16 at the Palais 
Before a curtain painted by 


Picasso,. Lifar and Jean Cocteau intro. 


duced a parade of all the dancing school: | 


of Paris. Also on hand were stars of the 
Opera and the Orchestra of the “Societe 
du Conservatoire.” 

The Paris press welcomed Minter Col- 
ette Marchand in high style after her open: 
ing in the film “Moulin Rouge” (house 


appropriately at the Moulin Rouge). _ 
This month or possibly March, will find} 


David Lichine’s new company, the “Balle 
de la Ville des Anges,” in Paris after c 


season in Monte Carlo. Also in Monte> 


- Carlo were Anton Dolin and his “Festiva 


Ballet.” 

The Empire is being increasingly ident 
fied as the dance theatre of Paris. Antonio 
and his newly formed company opened 
there in January, and the Marquis de 
Cuevas’ Company spent two months there 
prior to their departure for the Riviera. 

Jean Dorcy. ‘president and founder © 
“Danse et Culture,”” has chalked up the 


284th performance of “Initiation to the 
Dance” at the Theatre of the Cite Uni 


versitaire. Among assisting artists were 

Serge Peretti, Olga Stens, Edith Allard 

Maryse peptic and Madeleine Lytton. 
Jean Silvant - Saul Colin 


BANC! 


Delirium” was 
presented as a pas de deux between o 


Phot 
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Ballerina Toe, pleated toe — satin tip 


Photo: New York City Ballet 


Footwear and Accessories 


The moment you dance in Selva 


Balanced-Design Footwear and Accessories, 
you'll discover why so many dancers, students 
and professionals insist on Selva. The secret “ 
this universal acclaim is Selva’s 
father-to-son-taught master technique that 
never compromises on quality . . . Selva’s 
thorough understanding of how to combine 
footwear beauty with perfect construction eg 
technique. In accessoriés, too, Selva ond 
a leads the field with practice costumes, 
| hose and taps. 


| | | Crown Ballet, pleated toe — elk soles | 
Princess Toe, pleated: toe — suede tip 


Send for new catalog 

showing entire Selva collection 

of dance shoes, costumes, ) 
and accessories “A 


Selva and Sons 1607 Broodway, New York 19, -” 
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